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It  is  good  for  us  who  live  on  busy 
streets  or  afar  on  the  plains  to  con- 
template God's  handiwork  where  na- 
ture is  least  touched  by  men.  These 
mighty  evidences  of  divine  will,  give 
us  reassurance  that  God  is  over  all; 
that  His  purposes  fail  not;  and  that, 
though  we  may  not  see  Him  through- 
out all  the  careflUed  days  of  our 
mortal  lives.  He  is  ever  near. 

We  read  that  Jesus  went  up  into 
a  mountain  to  pray;  that  on  the 
mountain  He  was  gloriously  trans- 
figured; that  Moses,  long  ago,  went 
up  into  Mount  Sinai  to  talk  with  God 
and  to  receive  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. And  we  remember  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  mountains  the  Saints  of 
latter  days  found  refuge  until  the 
storms  of  hatred  and  persecution  had 
passed. 

The  photographer,  Hal  Humel,  has 
captured  for  us  a  rare  glimpse  of 
"God's   eternal   hills." 
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THE  QUEST  FOR  POWER 

Editorial 
By  Milton  Bennion 


"We  have  learned  by  sad  experience 
that  it  is  the  nature  and  disposition  of  almost  all 
men,  as  soon  as  they  get  a  little  authority,  as 
they  suppose,  they  will  immediately  begin  to 
exercise  unrighteous  dominion." 

—Doctrine  &  Covenants  121:39. 

'Phis  sad  fact  concerning  human  riatiire  should 
be  a  warning  to  every  officer  in  either  a  re- 
hgious  or  a  civic  organization. 

Disciples  of  Christ  should  recognize  every 
individual  as  a  unique  personality  of  worth  to 
himself  and  to  God,  and  that  no  one  should  be 
used  as  a  means  to  further  the  ambitions  of 
another. 

Yet  every  dictator  attempts  thus  to  realize 
the  objective  of  his  ambition.  He  rnay  be  a. 
church  official  of  any  grade  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  rank;  or  he  may  be  a  civil  or  a  military 
officer  of  any  rank— President,  Prime  Minister, 
or  President  of  a  town  Board  of  Trustees;  or  Field 
Marshal,  Lieut.  General  or  Sergeant  in  charge 
of  training  a  group  of  young  recruits.  Much  de- 
pends upon  the  character  and  the  mental  ca- 
pacity of  the  individual  clothed  with  authority. 

In  contemporary  politics  a  candidate  for  of- 
fice may  vigorously  denounce  his  opponent  as  a 
dictator  only  to  assume  that  roll  himself  as  soon 
as  he  becomes  clothed  with  the  same  authority; 
or  he  may  denounce  most  furiously  a  foreign 
dictator  while  trying  to  exercise  dictatorial  au- 
thority at  home. 

Fathers,  profoundly  impressed  with  their 
patriarchal  authority,  become  dictators  of  their 
families  so  long  as  their  sons  and  daughters  do 
not  institute  a  successful  rebellion  against  this 
arbitrary  authority.    This  accounts  for  the  fact 


that  the  children  of  some  pious  fathers  are  either 
mental  weaklings  or  rebels. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  greatest  danger 
to  the  stability  of  modern  nations  is  either 
tyranny  or  anarchy.  Submission  to  arbitrary 
authority  results  in  tyranny;  rebellion  against 
legitimate  and  necessary  authority  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  society  results  in  anarchy.  Rebel- 
lion against  such  authority  is  often  a  result  of 
its  abuse. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  all  officers  in 
churches  and  institutions  for  charity  are  there 
for  service,  not  for  financial  profit,  or  desire  to 
rule  over  others. 

In  civil  government  it  has  long  been  recog- 
nized that  these  offices  are  public  trusts  and 
should  be  honestly  and  faithfully  administered 
as  such.  It  is  discoiu*aging  to  note  that  so  many 
civil  officers  fall  short  of  this  standard;  thus 
susupicion  often  falls  upon  the  most  faithful, 
efficient  and  honest  servants  of  the  people. 

In  civil  life  the  state  sometimes  becomes  an 
end  in  itself  instead  of  a  servant  of  the  people. 
The  same  thing  may  happen  in  religious  life. 
The  church  may  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  end 
instead  of  a  means  of  serving  God  and  fellow 
men.  An  able  writer  in  defense  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  has  aptly  called  this  church  idolatry. 
It  is  a  striking  example  of  confusing  means  and 
ends  with  transfer  of  loyalty  to  God  and  fellow 
men  to  the  church  as  the  end. 

It  should  be  noted  that  service  to  God  is 
attested  by  service  to  fellow  men.  The  apostle 
John  in  his  first  epistle  pronounces  severe  judg- 
ment upon  those  who  disregarded  this  im- 
portant principle.  They  are  misled  either  by 
want  of  thought,  or  by  their  quest  for  power. 
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PICTURES-THE  UNIVERSAL  LANGUAGE 


By  A.  Hamer  Reiser 


nPEACHiNG  is  one  of  the  great  arts  of  communi- 
cating from  the  full  hearts   and  minds   of 
teachers,  to  the  hungry,  insatiable  hearts  and 
minds  of  learners. 

Words  are  the  most  common  means  of  com- 
munication, but  they,  though  freely  available, 
and  readily  and  easily  used,  have  their  limita- 
tions. When  carelessly  and  inappropriately  se- 
lected and  used  they  may  lead  to  misunder- 
standing, and  may  impair  rather  than  promote 
communication. 

Words  are  excellent  allies  of  other  means 
of  communication,  especially  when  they  are 
skillfully  selected  and  used.  Words  may  ap- 
proach pictures  in  capacity  to  communicate 
ideas  especially  when  the  words  are  "picture 
making:  words,"  the  kind  rich  in  picturesque- 
hess;  those  which  stimulate  imagination. 

Pictures  are  not  as  available  as  words,  but 
they  are  nevertheless  abundant.  In  recent  years, 
hundreds  of  teachers  have  been  at  work  gath- 
ering pictures  to  aid  them  in  teaching.  A  great 
and  highly  productive  industry  devoted  to  the 
production  of  pictures  for  teachers  has  had 
phenomenal  growth  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Pictures,  like  words,  have  their  limitations, 
but  the  boundaries  marking  those  limitations 
are  far  removed  from  the  narrower  boundaiies 
limiting  words. 

Pictures  as  means  of  communicating  ideas 
offer  teachers  numerous  advantages.  They 
communicate  ideas  and  concepts  before  the 
words  are  known  or  understood  by  learners. 
Children  who  cannot  read  are  interested  in 
and  can  understand  ideas  communicated  by 
pictures. 

Pictures  are  economical  of  time.  They  con- 
vey whole  ideas,  faster.  To  use  enough  words 
to  convey  a  complete  idea,  requires  many  words 
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released  one  at  a  time  over  a  period  of  time. 

Pictures  convey  many  ideas  in  relation  to 
other  ideas.  Pictures  build  ideas  together  and 
thus  convey  a  whole  concept  in  a  relatively 
short  time. 

Pictures  capture  attention,  hold  interest, 
increase  comprehension,  aid  memory,  compen- 
sate for  handicaps,  re-create  experiences,  clarify 
relationships,  accelerate  learning,  enrich  read- 
ing, promote  pupil  participation,  provide 
abundance  of  facts  for  discussion  and  amplifi- 
cation of  lessons.  "Picture  power  is  greater 
than  atomic  power." 

These  many  advantages  account  for  the 
present  great  interest  and  activity  in  gathering 
and  using  visual  aids  in  teaching.  Teachers  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  learners  today, 
in  order  to  sm'vive  in  our  greatly  accelerated 
civilization,  must  know  more  and,  therefore, 
must  learn  more  and  learn  it  faster  than  at  any 
time  in  human  history. 

Teaching  today  fails  unless  learners  learn 
accurately,  rapidly  and  abundantly.  The  most 
efficient  means  of  communication  between 
teachers  and  learners,  therefore,  becomes  im- 
perative to  success  and  survival. 

Learning  aids  must  be  carefully  selected 
for  appropriateness,  accuracy  and  applicability 
to  lessons  to  be  taught.  Pictures  must  com- 
municate what  the  teacher  desires  to  teach. 
Pictures  must  support  the  objective  of  the 
lesson. 

Librarians  are  proving  to  be  great  builders 
of  teachers  as  they  assemble  and  make  avail- 
able rich  resources  of  pictiues  and  other  visual 
aids.  The  librarian's  section  of  the  Handbook 
and  numerous  recent  articles  in  The  Instructor 
offer  many,  practical  suggestions  for  the  wise 
selection  and  use  of  visual  aids. 

THE      INST,  RUCTOI^ 


THE  FIFTH  DIMENSION 

OF  LIFE 


By  Nephi  Jensen ' 


All  real  spiritual  development  re- 
sults from  finding  God,  be-^ 
coming  worthy  of  Him,  coming  into 
union  and  fellowship  with  Him; 
and  in  participating  with  Him  in 
accomplishment  of  His  noble  work 
in  the  world.  Life,  lived  in  this  inti- 
mate relationship  with  God  is  re- 
ligion as  a  Latter-day  Saint  under- 
stands it. 

Let  us  now  ask,  What  do  we  get 
in  this  present  life  out  of  this  prac- 
tice of  true  religion?  This  is  a  very 
difficult  question  to  answer,  for  we 
persistently  think  and  live  in  terms 
of  physical  pleasure,  satisfactions 
and  comforts.  The  idea  is  almost 
universally  prevalent  that  scripture 
reading,  prayer,  fasting,  devotion 
and  worship  are  stern  joy  killing 
arduous  duties. 

Emerson  in  his  essay  on  Compen- 
sation says  the  preachers  of  his  time 
seemed  to  say  that  the  wicked  "sin 
now;  we  shall  sin  by  and  by"— im- 
plying that  it  is  a  duty  to  be  good; 
but  that  the  good  are  not  happy. 

An  extreme  illustration  of  this 
idea  of  looking  for  happiness  in  ma- 
terial possessions  is  furnished  in  a 
homely  incident  which  ocurred  in 
the  office  of  the  late  President  John 
Taylor.  He  was  attempting  to  recon- 
cile two  brethren  who  had  become 
estranged  over  a  sheep  deal.  After 
singing  and  talking  lovingly  to  the 
two  men,  he  succeeded  in  getting 
them  to  shake  hands  in  token  of  re- 
conciliation. As  the  two  parted,  one 
of  them  exclaimed: 

"I  will  have  them  sheep  with  inter- 
est in  the  resurrection!" 


*Elder  Jensen  bas  filled  three  missions  for  the 
Church,  and  was  secretary  of  the  Southern  States 
Mission.  He  was  president  of  the  Canadian 
Mission  for  four  years;  has  written  four  manuals 
for  the  priesthood  quorums  of  the  Church;  has 
written  and  published  a  book  of  humorous  phil- 
osophy; has  been  a.  gospel  doctrine  teacher  for 
twenty-five  years  and  has  lectured  to  approxi- 
mately 11,000  missionaries  concerning  one  of 
the  most  vital  chapters  in  his  new  book,  "The 
World's  Greatest  Need." 


One  who  thinks  of  material  pos- 
sessions in  the  hereafter  as  the  source 
of  his  celestial  blessedness  has  yet 
many  things  to  learn  about  the  com- 
pensation that  comes  to  people  for 
giving  up  sensual  pleasures  and  liv- 
ing the  spiritual  life. 

The  Apostle  Paul  said,  "To  be 
carnally  minded  is  death,  but  to  be 
spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace."^ 
Here  are  two  big  words— "life  and 
peace."  Neither  of  them  are  asso- 
ciated with  material  satisfactions  or 
sensual  pleasure.  In  fact  both  of  the 
joys  here  promised  come  from  turn- 
ing from  the  carnal  life  to  spirituality. 

Out  of  spiritual  development  we 
get  life— the  "abundant  life."  What 
is  this  precious  gift? 

For  the  last  half  dozen  years  or 
more  the  little  phrase  "the  abundant 
life"  has  met  our  gaze  in  dozens  of 
books,  scores  of  magazine  articles, 
newspaper  stories  and  editorials.  The 
writer  has  heard  it  spoken  flippantly 
in  the  Sunday  School  class,  on  the 
lecture  platform  and  from  the  pulpit. 

It  has  come  to  be  the  name  for 
about  as  many  things  as  the  little 
word  "love,"  which  has  been  made 
the  label  for  almost  everything  from 
a  mere  bodily  urge  to  the  perfect 
altruism  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Some  of  the  concepts  of  the  fuller 
life  reminds  us  of  a  friend,  who 
after  listening  to  a  discussion  in  a 
Sunday  School  class  of  a  number  of 
things  as  gospel,  that  were  not  really 
gospel,  remarked  laconically,  "The 
gospel  embraces  all  truth  except  the 
gospel."  Paraphrasing  this  sally  of 
wit  it  might  be  said  that,  judging 
from  what  is  being  said  about  it, 
the  abundant  life  is  all  kinds  of  life 
except  "the  abundant  life." 

But  it  was  just  last  night  that  the 
writer  heard  the  first  attempt  to  ex- 
plain how  one  can  get  this  richer  life 
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by  the  mere  psychological  devices  of 
"attention"  and  "imagination"  and 
the  interplay  of  these  two  mental 
processes.  It  was  a  class  discussion. 

The  instructor,  who  knew  a  few 
psychological  terms  and  seemed  to 
like  the  scholastic  sound  of  them 
better  than  the  simple  spiritual  termi- 
nology of  the  Christ,  attempted  to 
induct  his  hearers  into  the  joyous 
fulness  of  life  by  the  psychological 
route. 

His  observation  led  the  writer  to 
meditating.  Where  did  the  phrase 
originate?  What  is  this  fulness  of 
life?  Just  how  does  one  get  it? 

Author  Of  The  Phrase 

The  Divine  Master  is  the  author 
of  the  phrase.  It  is  a  part  of  His 
beautiful,  terse  explanation  of  His 
saving  mission.  "I  came,"  He  said 
"that  they  might  have  life,  and  that 
they  might  have  it  more  abundant- 
ly."^ 

The  Savior  was  always  talking 
about  life.  "Eternal  life,"  "everlast- 
ing life"  and  "life  is  more  than  meat," 
are  phrases  that  were  constantly 
on  His  lips.  The  ennoblement  of 
life  was  the  very  core  of  His  phil- 
osophy. He  spoke  of  "entering  into 
life"  as  the  highest  attainment  of 
man.  Fullness  of  living  and  fulness 
of  giving  might  be  regarded  as  His 
conception  of  real  success. 

But  we  shall  not  catch  His  mean- 
ing unless  we  keep  in  mind  that 
life  in  its  highest  and  best  aspects, 
as  Jesus  understood  it,  is  something 
more  than  the  mere  work-a-day 
pleasure-seeking  existence.  He  spoke 
of  Himself  as  "the  life  of  the  world" 
—implying  that  He  was  in  a  special 
sense  a  giver  of  life.  That  He  invested 
the  word  with  deep  spiritual  signifi- 
cance is  evident  from  the  fact  tliat 
He  says,  "Except  ye  eat  of  the  flesh 
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of  the  Son  of  man  and  drink  his  blood 
ye  have  not  life  in  you."* 

The  profoundest  students  of  the 
Savior's  spiritual  philosophy  under- 
stood that  He  v^as  distinctly  a  sensi- 
tizer of  life.  Paul  very  impressively 
gives  Him  the  appellation  "Quicken- 
ing Spirit."* 

But  the  Master's  idea  of  the  enrich- 
ment of  life  is  quite  diEerent  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  man.  Two  stories 
m  contrast  will  aid  us  in  discovering 
this  difference. 

One  night  a  man  of  wealth  sat  in 
a  local  theatre  while  a  drama,  writ- 
ten by  a  noted  literary  craftsman, 
was  being  played  by  a  company  of 
real  artists.  It  was  one  of  those  strong 
wholesome  plays  that  depict  the  tri- 
umph of  the  truly  heroic  in  human 
character.  When  the  curtain  went 
down  for  the  last  time,  the  man  who 
sat  next  to  the  capitalist  turned  and 
asked: 

"How  did  you  like  it?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  have  to  pay  for  a 
Sunday  School  lesson,"  he  snorted. 

The  story  furnishes  a  classical  illus- 
tration of  the  ordinary  man's  idea  of 
getting  away  from  the  humdrum 
of  existence.  He  looks  to  the  object 
from  which  he  gets  his  pleasure  to 
furnish  the  excitement.  He  seeks  ex- 
citement rather  than  incitement.  So 
if  any  object  from  which  he  is  seek- 
ing pleasure  does  not  really  please, 
he  either  strives  to  have  it  spiced  up 
in  some  way,  or  he  resorts  to  some 
other  type  of  gratification.  If  plain 
food  does  not  tickle  his  palate,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  his  appetite  to 
become  keener,  he  resorts  to  richer 
dishes.  If  a  classical  book  seems  dull, 
he  picks  up  a  wild  story.  If  real  art 
on  the  stage  seems  too  tame,  he  goes 
to  a  questionable  play.  If  clean  spark- 
ing wit  does  not  evoke  his  risibility 
he  calls  for  smut.  Or,  in  other  words, 
he  constantly  seeks  to  increase  his 
pleasures  through  change  and  diver- 
sification instead  of  intensifying  his 
powers  to  enjoy. 

Now  the  other  story.  The  chill  of 
winter  had  just  turned  to  the  genial 
warmth  of  spring.  The  ground  was 
becoming  dry.  Three  sub-teen  girls 
were  out  on  the  sidewalk.  Two  of 
them  were  gleefully  swinging  a  rope 
in  the  skip-the-rope  fashion,  to  the 
merry  accompaniment  of  a  joyous 
spring  song.  The  other  girl,  with 
heart  beating  in  tune  with  the  lively 
swish,  swish  of  the  rope,  was  doing 
a  lively  "salt,  vinegar,  mustard,  pep- 
per. 

What  is  the  difference  between  this 
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man  of  the  world  and  these  inno- 
cent playful  girls?  The  right  answer 
to  this  question  will  aid  us  in  differ- 
entiating the  Master's  idea  of  living 
from  the  natural  man's  conception. 
The  man  of  the  world  was  trying  to 
get  more  life  through  diversified 
gratification. 

The  three  little  girls  followed  quite 
a  different  plan  of  happiness.  They 
got  intense  and  interminable  joy  out 
of  a  mere  skipping  rope.  Why? 
simply  because  they  were  intensely 
alive.  Or,  in  other  words,  they  got 
their  joy  out  of  the  intensity  of  ex- 
perience and  not  from  newly  in- 
vented excitements. 

Intensified  Life 

This  is  the  Master's  idea  of  in- 
creasing life.  He  holds  that  it  is  the 
intensification  of  life,  rather  than 
diversification,  that  gives  zest  to 
existence.  His  whole  philosophy  of 
man's  ennoblement  is  based  upon  the 
idea  of  the  purification  and  subli- 
mation of  the  human  spirit. 

That  the  Master  was  not  talking 
about  the  ordinary  aspects  of  the 
work-a-day  and  pleasure-seeking  ac- 
tivities, when  He  referred  to  the 
fuller  life,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  He  came  to  bring  the  richer 
life.  The  life  of  the  average  mortal 
at  the  time  of  Christ  was  very  much 
like  it  is  today.  People  at  that  time 
worked,  played,  wedded,  danced 
and  drank  and  made  merry.  If  the 
Savior  had  in  mind  these  aspects  of 
life,  why  did  He  say,  "I  came  that 
they  might  have  life?"  His  contempo- 
raries already  had  diversified  life. 
What  they  lacked  was  a  deeper  and 
purer  life. 

It  is  this  intensity  of  life  that  sets 
the  vital  soul  apart  from  the  ordinary 
superficial  human  being.  Drinking 
a  little  cold  water  is  a  very  ordinary 
experience.  And  yet  the  writer  re- 
calls an  occasion  when  it  was  a  most 
exhilarating  event.  It  occurred  in 
Florida.  While  my  companion  and  I 
were  on  our  way  to  the  Gulf  Coast 
we  got  lost  in  the  dense  woods.  For 
over  eight  hours  we  wandered  about 
in  the  forest  seeking  for  a  road  to 
the  coast.  It  was  extremely  hot,  and 
we  did  not  have  a  drop  to  drink  all 
day.  At  about  sunset  we  reached 
the  little  fishing  village  of  Hudson 
and  walked  eagerly,  almost  fran- 
tically, to  the  first  home  that  came 
in  sight  and  asked  for  a  drink  of 
water.  We  were  shown  to  the  well 
and  commenced  to  draw  the  bucket. 
Presently,  "Dripping  with  coolness 
it  rose  from  the  well." 

The  homely  words   of  the   song 


had  a  real  meaning  for  us  that  day 
not  because  of  their  rare  suggestive- 
ness,  nor  yet  because  the  water  was 
exceptionally  cool.  It  was  not  very 
cool.  And  it  was  not  very  clear. 
Moreover,  drinking  water  is  a  very 
common  place  thing.  But  we  were 
intensely  thirsty.  The  intensity  of 
our  thirst  gave  us  unusual  pleasure 
in  the  ordinary  experience  of  drink- 
ing some  water. 

On  a  sultry  day  President  Heber 
J.  Grant  and  the  writer  stood  togeth- 
er in  the  Church  Office  Building 
looking  admiringly  at  a  bit  of  winter 
scenery  touched  into  realistic  life  by 
the  deft  brush  of  John  Hafen.  "It  is 
so  real,"  observed  the  President,  "it 
almost  makes  you  feel  cool,"  And 
so  saying  he  evinced  a  rare  sensi- 
,  tiveness  to  the  beautiful.  The  posses- 
sion of  this  keen  sense  of  esthetical 
delight  adds  infinitely  more  to  the 
enrichment  of  life  than  enlarged 
opportunities  of  seeing  landscapes, 
pictures  and  statuary. 

As  we  pass  from  the  esthetical  up 
to  the  spiritual  level  the  idea  of 
enriching  life  by  purification  finds 
its  finest  expression.  A  few  years  ago, 
a  young  girl  from  a  home  of  some 
little  affluence  joined  the  missionary 
ranks  of  one  of  our  missions  in  the 
United  States.  She  arrived  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  mission  attired 
in  apparel  of  flashy  fabric  and  rather 
striking  ensemble.  Her  appearance 
was  quite  incompatible  with  the 
quiet  retiring  dignity  of  a  lady  mis- 
sionary. The  mission  president  be- 
came concerned  about  the  matter; 
but  he  was  too  gallant  to  give  her 
blunt  instructions  about  her  apparel. 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  a 
Priesthood  meeting  was  to  be  held 
the  following  day  in  a  district  not  far 
from  mission  headquarters.  He  deter- 
mined to  take  her  to  this  meeting. 
The  meeting  was  one  of  those  eight- 
hour  sessions,  in  which  every  one 
spoke  with  intense  fervor  of  the  good- 
ness of  God  and  the  exquisite  joy  of 
being  in  His  service.  Nothing  was 
said  about  fitting  apparel  for  a  lady 
missionary. 

But  the  next  day  the  newcomer 
appeared  in  an  ensemble  whose  sub- 
dued dignity  was  quite  in  contrast 
with  her  yesterday's  finery.  What  had 
happened?  Her  conscience  had  been 
quickened  and  she  commenced  to 
feel  out  of  place  in  swank  clothing. 

This  intensification  of  the  consci- 
ence is  the  fuller  life  in  its  ethical  and 
spiritual  aspects.  It  is  not  a  fuller 
understanding  of  the  fine  technical 
distinctions  of  right  and  wrong;  but 
a  deeper  sense  of  the  wrongfulness 
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of   wrong   and   the   rightfulness    of 
right. 

The  Life  Of  The  Spirit 

The  abundant  hfe  is  essentially  the 
life  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  intensified 
spirituality.  And  spirituality  is  that 
liveliness  of  spirit  that  intensifies 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  deep- 
ens love  for  the  truth,  kindles  love  for 
the  good,  and  makes  the  heart  beat 
in  harmony  with  the  moral  forces 
of  the  world.  It  enhances  delight  in 
the  realization  of  high  ideals,  and 
quickens  in  the  soul  the  joy  of  being 
in  actual  partnership  with  God  in  the 
perfection  and  ennoblement  of  man- 
kind. 

Intensity  is  one  dimension  of  the 
fuller  life.  Duration  is  the  other. 
Sensual    pleasures    are    momentary. 

Pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread 
You  seize  the  flow'r  its  bloom  is  sped; 
Or  like  the  snow  falls  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white  then  melts  forever. 

But  the  joys  of  the  spirit  are  inter- 
minable. They  consist  essentially  of 
the  power  to  enjoy  every  normal 
experience.  This  power  is  generated 
by  an  inner  flame  which  is  fed  the 
inexhaustible  life  and  Spirit  of  God. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the 
spiritual  life  is  spoken  of  as  "ever- 
lasting." Eternal  life  is  not  only 
never-ending  in  duration  but  it  is 
also  uninterrupted  in  its  joyousness 
and  glory. 

Fifth  Dimension  of  Life 

Spirituality  is  in  reality  a  higher 
aspect  of  culture.  It  is  a  sort  of  fifth 
dimension  of  life.  Outside  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  there  exists  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  a  fine  four  fold 
culture,  a  culture  based  upon  the 
physical,  the  intellectual,  the  ethical 
and  the  esthetical.  Possibly,  the  finest 
culture  developed  by  purely  human 
agencies  was  the  culture  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  of  the  higher  class. 
They  sought  in  a  very  diligent  and 
commendable  way  to  ennoble  human 
life.  They  delighted  in  the  sound 
symmetrical  human  body.  They  were 
the  first  to  reduce  the  principles  of 
physical  culture  to  a  science.  They 
exalted  the  intellect.  The  Greek 
philosophers  were  some  of  the  nobl- 
est thinkers  of  all  times.  The  Greeks 
were  enraptured  with  the  beautiful 
in  art  and  nature.  They  were  distinc- 
tively esthetical  in  the  finest  sense  of 
the  term.  Plato  upheld  the  lofty  ideal 
that  "that  which  is  most  beautiful 
is  most  desirable." 

But    the    Greeks    knew    nothing 


about  the  fifth  dimension  of  culture. 
They  had  no  knowledge  of  the  spirit- 
ual life.  It  was  left  for  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  to  bring  to  man  the  purest 
flowering  of  culture— the  deep  pure 
spiritual  awakening  that  develops 
real  spirituality. 

"Entering  into  life  or  partaking  of 
abundant  life,"  is  in  a  sense  entering 
into  the  temple  of  the  Spirit.  In  that 
temple  there  are  three  mansions,  so  to 
speak,  the  mansion  of  light,  the  man- 
sion of  life,  and  the  mansion  of 
power. 

We  get  a  concrete  idea  of  the 
mansion  of  light  in  the  story  we 
have  of  the  effect  of  the  Spirit  on 
those  to  whom  Alma  preached.  Of 


MY  LIGHT 

By  Nephi  Jensen 

lyfY  serene  Spirit-kindled  light 
Does  safely  guard  and  guide  my 
feet 
Through  storm  and  gloom  at  noon 
and   night 
On    Life's    dark    and    dangerous 
street. 

My  ever-glowing  inner  flame 

Gives  me  a  glimpse  of  Truth's  high 
goal; 
Evokes  the  joy  too  deep  to  name 
And  brings  the  rest  that  rests  the 
soul. 

My  precious  gift  of  Heaven's  life. 
Mingling  pure  love  with  peace  and 
light. 
Stirs  my  soul  with  the  glory  rife 
Of  deathless  reign   of  truth  and 
right. 


these  people  we  are  told  that  they 
were  "flluminated  by  the  light  of 
the  everlasting  word.""  What  really 
happened  to  these  people?  Their 
minds  were  enlightened  by  the  light 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  so  that  they 
could  see  the  beauty  and  glory  of 
God's  Kingdom.  They  had,  in  a  sense, 
entered  into  the  mansion  of  light  in 
the  temple  of  the  Spirit. 

The  mansion  of  life  in  the  temple 
of  the  Spirit  is  even  more  glorious 
than  that  of  light.  We  get  a  very  defi- 
nite idea  of  this  mansion  in  the 
story  we  have  of  how  Adam  was 
"born  of  the  spirit."  In  that  account 
we  are  told  that  after  Adam  had 
been  baptized  in  water,  the  Spirit 
of  God  descended  upon  him  and  thus 
he  was  born  of  the  Spirit  and  became 
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quickened  in  the  inner  man."**  At 
that  moment  Adam  entered  into  the 
mansion  of  life  in  the  temple  of  the 
Spirit.  That  is  to  say,  he  partook  of 
the  life  of  life,  the  quickening  Iffe 
of  the  Spirit. 

Adam's  Awakening 

In  this  account  of  how  Adam  was 
born  of  the  Spirit  we  have  the  most 
understandable  explanation  of  what 
it  means  to  be  born  of  the  Spirit. 
According  to  this  story,  to  be  born 
of  the  Spirit  means  to  be  "quickened" 
or  awakened  in  one's  spirit  by  the 
life-giving  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
One  who  has  been  thus  completely 
quickened  by  the  Holy  Ghost  be- 
comes so  intensely  alive  that  he  can 
feel  and  know  the  actual  presence 
of  God. 

But  there  is  stfll  a  more  vital  man- 
sion in  the  temple  of  the  Spirit— the 
mansion  of  power.  We  learn  some- 
thing most  significant  about  it  in  the 
story  we  have  of  the  preaching  of 
King  Benjamin.  At  the  close  of  his 
powerful  sermon,  he  sent  the  Elders 
out  into  the  congregation  to  make 
inquiry  as  to  the  effect  of  the  King's 
sermon.  As  the  Elders  went  among 
the  people  making  inquiry  the  people 
answered. 

Yea,  we  believe  all  the  words  which  thou 
hast  spoken  unto  us;  and  also,  we  know 
o£  a  surety  and  truth,  because  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  Omnipotent,  which  has  wrought 
a  mighty  change  in  us,  or  in  our  hearts, 
that  we  have  no  more  disposition  to  do 
evil,  but  to  do  good  continually.'' 

What  happened  to  these  people? 
The  most  vital  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pens to  the  human  soul.  Their  souls 
were  touched  by  the  purifying  fire 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  their  souls 
were  so  completely  refined  and  puri- 
fied that  there  was  left  in  their 
hearts  only  the  pure  gold  of  holy 
aspirations.  They  had  entered  into 
the  mansion  of  power  in  the  temple 
of  the  Spirit  and  partaken  of  the 
only  power  that  can  completely 
purify  the  heart. 

How  Do  We  Enter  Into  Life? 

How  do  we  "enter  into  life,"  or 
obtain  the  gift  of  the  abundant  life? 
Or,  in  other  words,  how  do  we  be- 
come spiritual?  This  is  one  of  the 
most  vital  questions  pertaining  to 
salvation  in  its  highest  aspects.  We 
do  not  become  spiritual  by  merely 
confessing  Christ,  as  the  popular 
evangelists  declare.  We  do  not  "enter 
into  life"  by  merely  thinking  we  are 
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spiritual  as  taught  by  one  modern 
cult.  We  become  spiritual  in  only 
one  way,  by  strict  obedience  to  the 
divine  laws.  These  laws  are  quite 
clearly  explained  in  the  account  we 
have  of  the  conversion  of  the  Sa- 
maritans to  whom  Philip  preached. 
According  to  that  account,  Philip 
preached  the  things  pertaining  to 
the  "Kingdom  of  God,"  to  these 
people  and  they  believed  and  were 
baptized.  After  their  baptism,  Peter 
and  John  laid  their  hands  on  them 
and  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost.* 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  was  no  church  that 
taught  the  true  doctrines  concerning 
the  gift  and  powers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  At  that  time,  there  was  au 
almost  universal  denial  of  present 
day  inspiration,  prophecy  and  heal- 
ing through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  was  left  for  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  to  restore  the  gift  of 
gifts,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

While  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
was  in  conference  with  President 
Martin  Van  Buren,  in  1839,  regarding 
the  inhuman  persecutions  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  in  Missouri,  Presi- 
dent Van  Buren  asked  the  Prophet 
the  pointed  question,  "What  is  the 
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diflFerence  between  your  people  and 
other  religious  people?" 

"We  have  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  the  prophet  replied. 

His  terse  answer  contains  a  whole 
volume.  For,  in  effect,  he  said, 
"Through  the  mediation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  there  came  to  man  the  in- 
effable gift  of  the  spiritual  life.  That 
gift  was  lost  in  the  dark  night  of 
mail's  apostasy  from  the  Christian 
religion.  And  I,  through  my  faith  and 
prayers  have  brought  that  gift  back 
to  the  world;  and  it  is  in  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints; 
and  it  is  the  possession,  by  my  people 
of  this  priceless  gift,  more  than  any- 
thing else  that  distinguishes  the 
Saints  from  all  other  religious  peo- 
ple." 

The  Prophet's  contribution  in  this 
regard  to  modern  religion  is  com- 
parable to  one  of  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in 
the  field  of  science.  One  day  Newton 
became  engrossed  in  thought  con- 
concerning  the  nature  of  light.  While 
he  was  thinking  deeply  about  the 
subject,  he  cut  a  hole  in  a  window 
blind  and  a  ray  of  light  entered  his 
room.  He  held  a  triangular  piece  of 
glass  in  the  range  of  this  light  and  in- 
stantly there  were  reflected  in  trans- 


cendent beauty,  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  And  for  the  first  time,  man 
learned  that  all  the  glorious  colors 
of  the  universe  are  locked  up  in  a 
ray  of  white  light. 

It  was  a  significant  discovery.  It 
led  to  the  invention  of  the  spectro- 
scope, the  delicate  instrument  with 
which  man  now  reads  the  rocks  of  a 
billion  worlds,  and  determines  of 
what  stuff  they  are  made.  Joseph 
Smith  did  something  with  the  Light 
of  the  Spirit,  comparable  with  what 
Newton  did  with  physical  light.  But 
the  Prophet's  achievement  was  infi- 
nitely greater  than  that  of  Mr.  New- 
ton. Joseph  Smith,  by  faith  and 
prayer,  caught  from  the  heavens  the 
white  light  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
made  its  precious  rays  to  shine 
through  purified  human  hearts;  and 
there  has  been  reflected  from  these 
noble  souls  in  transcendent  glory, 
all  the  elements  of  moral  greatness 
and  all  the  graces  of  spiritual 
grandeur. 

The  gfft  of  gifts— the  gift  of  the 
spiritual  Iffe  was  Joseph  Smith's  most 
distinctive  contribution  to  modern 
religion.  He  restored  to  man  the  long 
lost  fifth  dimension  of  culture— refin- 
ing and  purffying  spirituality.  He 
inaugurated  the  real  modern  spiritual 
renaissance. 


//  Can  Happen 
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JUNIOR  CLASS,  SPARKS  WARD  RECOGNIZED 

First  row  (reading  from  left  to  right):  Donald  Johnson,  Stephen  Judd,  Barry 
Crompton,  Kenneth  Tollefson,  Donald  Zundel,  Bill  Jameson,  Jimmy  Wardleigh,  Gary 
Howder,  David  Zundel,  David  Lindsey;  Second  row  (kneeling) -.Charlotte  Elder, 
Janet  Hall,  Mary  Tucker,  Helen  Sneddon,  Lanora  Burgess,  Fawn  Petty,  Delight  Bedell, 
Marjorie  Smith,  Visitor,  Joan  Stewart,  Darlene  Barker;  Third  row:  Cecile  Belmont, 
Blaine  Jensen  ( 1st.  Asst.  Sunday  School  Supt. ) ,  Jeannete  Moss,  Jane  Alice  Rasmussen, 
Ann  Newman,  James  Ainsworth,  (Ward  Clerk),  Davlene  Wansgard,  Vincent  Keele 
(Bishop),  Sharon  Piggot,  Melba  Rae  Nelson,  Gordon  Campbell  (1st  Counselor  to 
Bishop),  Loretta  Gaither,  Nancy  Bradford,  Roland  Richins  (Superintendent),  Audrey 
Jones,  Glenda  Douglas,  Rose  Burgess  (Teacher). 

Congratulations.'  to  Rose  Burgess     years.  Her  background  in  the  various 

who  has  resided  in  the  Sparks     Church  auxfliaries  has  provided  her 

Ward,    Reno    Stake    for    thirty-five     with  a  rich  knowledge  of  teaching 


procedure.  She  uses  visual  aids,  espe- 
cially the  blackboard,  and  is  always 
prepared  with  an  interesting  lesson. 
Each  Sunday  two  assignments  per- 
taining to  the  lesson  are  given  to 
members  of  the  class.  The  following 
Sunday  the  students  who  have  assign- 
ments participate  in  the  lesson.  The 
class  has  its  own  presidency  which 
functions  during  class  periods  and 
for  any  social  events  held  during  the 
year. 

An  outstanding  attendance  record 
and  good  behavior  do  not  go  un- 
noticed. At  the  end  of  the  year  ap- 
propriate recognition  and  gifts  are 
presented  to  qualifying  members  of 
the  class. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
several  young  people  in  Sister  Bur- 
gess' class  are  second-generation  stu- 
dents. Could  it  possibly  be  said  that 
the  outstanding  attendance  in  this 
particular  Junior  class  is  the  reward 
of  persistent  and  effective  teaching 
habits?  One  thing  for  sure— Sister 
Burgess  has  something  to  offer  each 
Sunday  morning,  and  from  the  looks 
of  the  class  they  come  to  learn. 

Continued    success! 

—Marie  Curtis 
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FAMILY  FUN  WITH  THE  BIBLE 

THE  FAMILY  HOUR  IS  TIME  TO  LOVE,  TO  LIVE,  TO  LEAIIN 


By  Opal  Foster  Perry 
Illustrated  by  Grace  Rasmussen 


Rhyming 


"IITe  had  been  thinking,  for  a  long 
time,  that  there  should  be  a 
better  way  for  families  to  use  the 
Bible  together  than  the  "take  this 
medicine,  it's  good  for  you"  way  or 
the  "read  a  chapter  together"  way. 
We  stumbled  on  to  this  quite  by  ac- 
cident, thus  changing  us  from  this: 


f 


<fi3J)^ 


Each  of  us  beginning  to  pull  away 
in  his  own  direction,  to  this  oneness 
which  unites  us  even  when  we  are 
following  our  own  paths. 


One  day  Alonzo 
came  home  from 
school  and  said,  "I'm 
as  hungry  as  I  can 
be." 

I  rhymed,  "That's 
certainly  all  right 
with  me." 


Charles:  "Jesus  died  for  us  all." 
Deborah:  "Camel  caravans,  mer- 
chants goods  did  haul." 

Alonzo:  "From  a  burning  bush 
Moses  heard  his  call." 

And  so  it  went  until  there  were 
no  more  words  to  rhyme  (we  used 
each  word  only  once ) .  Then  we 
started  a  new  rhyme  sequence. 


"WHERE  DOES  THIS  GO?" 

^^  Deborah    added,         "Take  these  pictures  home,"  I  said 
Do  we  get  to  eat  for     to  a  group  of  boys  I  was  teaching, 
free.'' 


Daddy  said,  "Then, 
we'll  all  go  climb  a 
tree." 


Charles    and    \ 
Roger  didn't  say  a    /^ 
thing.  \U 


ID 


"Hmmm,"  I  thought.  "Why  could- 
n't we  do  that  with  the  Bible?" 

So  we  did.     We  were  launched 
into  family  fun  with  the  Bible! 

This  was  our  first  try. 

Daddy:    "Adam  left  the   Garden 
after  the  fall." 

Mother:  "They  gave  Jesus  vinegar 
with  gall." 


"Have  a  Family  Hour  finding 
where  their  stories  are  in  the  Bible." 

Alonzo  was  in  that  class,  so  after 
a  reasonable  amount  of  nagging  on 
my  part,  he  said  mournfully,  with 
his  eye  on  ,the  clock  and  his  heart 
with  the  Lone  Ranger,  "Come  on. 
We  might  as  well  get  this  over  with." 

And  we  were  oflF  on  what  turned 
out  to  be  not  food  for  "Rhymes"  but 
our  first  scrapbook  session. 


"This  is  when 
the  world  was 
mad  e,"  said 
Charles. 
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"And  this  is  when 
David  killed  that 
big  man,"  Deborah 
pointed  out. 


"This  is  the  Ten 
Commandments," 
said  Daddy. 


"All  right,"  I  said.  "But  we  can't 
paste  them  in  our  scrap  books  unless 
we  know  where  they  are  in  the 
Bible.  First,  let's  make  a  page  in 
our  scrapbooks  for  each  book  of  the 
Bible." 

Everyone  worked  diligently  until 
all  the  names  of  the  books  were  writ- 
ten. Then  we  were  ready  for  our 
pictures. 

"I  know  where  it  tells  about  the 
Creation,"  Alonzo  declared.  "In 
Genesis." 

"In  the  first  book  of  Genesis," 
added  Daddy.    "Let's  see." 

So  we  looked  and  read  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis.  And  our  first 
page  looked  like  this: 


"Now,  where  do  we  find  David?" 
asked  Deborah.  "I  just  know  that 
is  about  David." 

"Well,  since  we  know  it  is  David, 
let's  turn  to  the  back  of  the  Bible 
and  I  will  show  you  how  to  find  it," 
I  said,  turning  to  the  Concordance. 

"You  know,  this  is  just  about  the 
most  exciting  part  of  the  Bible.  It 
is  the  place  that  tells  you  where 
everything  else  is." 

They  turned  to  the  back  of  their 
Bibles  and  looked  puzzled. 

"Mine  doesn't  have  it,"  said  Dad- 
dy. 
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"Nor  mine,"  echoed  Deborah  and 
Alonzo. 

So,  up  went  a  mental  note  on  our 
bulletin  board. 


NEXT  GIFT  TIME 

MAKE  IT  A 

"GOOD  BIBLE" 


We   had  to   concentrate   on   one 
Bible. 

We  looked,  and  under  "David"  we 
found: 

—Anointed  by  Samuel,  I  Sam.  16:8 
No! 

—Plays   harp   before    Saul,    I    Sam. 

16:19 
No! 

-His  faith  and  zeal,  I  Sam.  17:26,  34 

No! 

-Kills  Goliath  of  Gath,  I  Sam.  17:49 
That's  it! 

(Note:  Follow  this  with  your  own 
Bible) 

We  read  the  whole  chapter. 

"That  was  interesting,"  said 
Charles. 

.Then  we  placed  our  picture 
in  our  scrapbook  under  the 
page  headed  "Samuel." 


Exodus 


20:1-17 


"Let  me  find  the  Ten  Command- 
ments," said  Alonzo.  (He  had  for- 
gotten all  about  the  Lone  Ranger.) 

He  scanned  the  pages  carefully. 
"There  isn't  any  'ten',"  he  said. 

"Look  under  Commandments,"  I 
suggested.  "You  usually  look  up  the 
most  important  word." 

"Command  —  Commander  —  Com- 
mandment —  Commandment,  ten. 
Here  it  is.  Exodus  20:1-17  and 
Deu.  5:6.  I'll  find  Exodus  20.  Let's 
see,  that's  right  after  Genesis,  isn't 
it?" 


So,  Exodus  20  was  added  to  our 
knowledge,   and  to  our   scrapbook. 

"Let's  do  the  fish  now,"  said 
Charles.  He  couldn't  read  but  he 
could  paste  his  picture  in  his  book. 
We  all  helped  Roger  with  his. 

"I'll  find  it,"  said  Deborah,  quickly 
turning  those  wonderful  Concord- 
ance pages.  "Wow!  There  are  two 
'fishes'  and  lots  of  things  about 
them." 

"Fish": 

Eccl.  9:12  f  taken  in  an  evil  net 
No  net! 

Heb.  1:14  Men  as  the  f  of  the  sea 
No  story! 

Mat.  7:10  If  he  ask  a  fish 
Maybe! 

Mat.  14:17  We  have  here  but  five 
loaves  and  two  f 

We  want  one  fish! 

John  21:3  Peter  sayeth  I  go  a  f 
No  Peter! 

I  Cor.  15:39  One  flesh  of  beast 
another  of  f 

No. 

Exodus  7:18  and  f  in  the  river  shall 
die 
Ours  is  still  swimming. 

Jonah  1:17  the  Lord  had  prepared 
a  great  f 
That's  it! 

We  read  the  whole  book  of  Jonah, 
and  then  we  pasted  the  fish  in  our 
book  and  it  looked  like  this: 
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"Now,  let's  do  the  birds," 
"They  are  ravens." 
"They    have    something    in    their 
mouths." 

"Yipe!  I'll  have  to  look  these  up. 
It  doesn't  tell  anything  about  them," 
Daddy  mumbled  as  he  leafed  back 
to  Genesis  8:7  where  it  said  "sent 
forth  a  raven."  That  didn't  sound 
like  it. 

"Raven": 

Lev.  11:15  r  after  his  kind 
Nope, 

Deu.  14:14  every  r  after  his  kind 
Not  it. 

I  Kings  17:4  I  have  commanded 
the  r  to  feed  thee 

Got  iti 

"I'll  read  the  whole  chapter." 

So,  we  found  our  friends,  Elijah 
and  the  widow  woman  and  the 
ravens. 


"Now  that  we  know  how  to  look 
them  up,"  said  Alonzo,  "Let's  do  the 
rest  of  them  and  each  person  can 
take  a  picture  and  find  the  story 
and  read  about  it." 

"That  was  fun,"  said  Deborah. 
"And  now  we  know  more  people 
to  make  rhymes  about  too." 

So  here  are  some  more  pictures 
to  look  up: 


"Okay.  For  forty  points.  He  had 
many  enemies." 

Silence  from  all. 

"For  thirty  points.  One  of  his 
closest  friends  was  a  crook." 

More  silence. 

"Twenty.  He  had  to  carry  a  heavy 
load  up  on  a  lull."     . 

"Jesus.  He  had  to  carry  his  cross," 
said  Alonzo.  "Now,  at  last  it  is  my 
turn.  Don't  you  guess;  !^other." 
(This  was  because  we  had  talked 
about  his  subject  in  our  class.) 

"He  lived  in  time  of  destruction 
too." 

"Noah?" 

"No.    He  was  a  king." 

"Pharoah?" 

"No.  His  sons  were  kiQed  before 
his  eyes." 

Silence  this  time. 

"Twenty  points.  His  eyes  were 
put  out." 

Silence  again. 

"Ten  points.  Jerusalem,  where  he 
lived,  was  destroyed  and  he  was 
carried  away  captive  into  Babylon." 

No  guesses. 

"Shall  I  tell  them?  It  is  King 
Zedekiah." 

"Never  heard  of  him,"  said  Daddy. 

"You  should  have,"  replied  Alonzo. 
"That  gives  me  fifty  points." 

"No,"  I  objected.     "Because  you 
"Wrong.  Thirty  points  iE  you  guess     wouldn't  let  me  guess.  That  wouldn't 
on  this  clue.  Later,  his  wife  met  with 


"CLUES" 

"Why  don't  we  try  one  of  those 
clue  things  like  they  do  on  the 
radio?"  Daddy  suggested  one  day. 

"Like  what?"  I  asked,  not  being 
much  of  a  quiz  program  addict. 

So  he  scratchfully  thought  a  while. 

Then,  "Fifty  points  for  you,"  he 
said.  "If  you  guess  who  this  is  on 
the  first  clue.  You  only  get  one 
guess.  He  lived  in  a  time  of  de- 
struction." 

"What  is  destruction?"  asked 
Charles. 

"To  be  destroyed,"  replied  ency- 
clopedic Alonzo. 

"Was  it  Noah?" 

"No.  Forty  points  if  you  guess  it 
this  time.  He  and  part  of  his  fam- 
ily were  saved." 

"It  was  at  the  tower  of  Babel," 
said  Alonzo.  "But  I  don't  know  who 
was  saved." 


be  fair.    Do  I  get  a  turn?    She  had 
two  famous  brothers." 

"She?  No  fair.  I  don't  know  much 
about  shes,"  Alonzo  grumbled. 

"Forty  points  now.  She  grumbled 
about  her  older  brother  and  refused 
to  obey  him." 

No  bids. 

"She  was  stricken  with  leprosy." 

"We  give  up,"  they  chorused. 

"Miriam,"  I  said.  "Don't  you  re- 
member her?" 

"Yes,"  they  all  agreed.  "But  we 
didn't  remember  that  part  about 
leprosy." 

"I  like  that  game,"  said  Charles. 
"Let's  do  it  some  more." 

Note:  This  is  fun  but  don't  let 
your  clues  get  too  vague. 

Editorial  Note: 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  type  of  material,  please  send  a  card  to  The  Instructor  office, 
50  North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah  and  if  there  is  sufficient  demand  we  will  continue 
this  series. 


an  accident.' 

"She  was  turned  into  salt,"  Alonzo 
said.  "I  can't  remember  her  name." 

"Lot's  wife.  You  were  talking 
about  Lot,"  said  Deborah,  chalking 
up  thirty  points  for  herself.  "Now, 
it's  my  turn.  Fifty  points  for  this. 
He  grew  up  in  the  palace." 

"David,"  guessed  Alonzo. 

"Wrong.  Forty  points  for  this.  He 
went  for  a  boat  ride  when  he  was 
very  young." 

"Moses,"  said  Daddy.  "The  basket 
was  a  boat.  That's  forty  for  me. 
Charles  can  have  my  turn." 

A  whispered  consultation  with  me 
brought  this  from  Charles.  "He 
had  many  friends." 

"Well,  that  could  be  anyone," 
complained  everyone. 
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"THE  APOSTASY-m." 


By  T.  Edger  Lyon 


Doctrinal  Change. 


'S 


T^HE  gospel  writers  recorded  that 
shortly  before  the  ascent  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  gave  the  apostles  a  specific 
assignment.  It  was  to  go  into  the 
whole  world  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  all  creatures.  He  promised  that 
those  who  would  accept  the  message 
and  its  accompanying  ordinances 
would  be  on  the  proper  path  toward 
salvation.  (See  Mark  16:15,  16.)  In- 
spired by  this  directive,  the  early 
Christian  missionaries  embarked  up- 
on a  career  to  offer  the  opportunity 
for  the  salvation  of  the  soul  to  every 
living  creature,  regardless  of  race, 
language,  culture  or  religious  prac- 
tices. Christianity  became  a  move- 
ment, the  object  of  which  was  the 
salvation  and  redemption  of  every 
mortal  being.  (See  Paul's  declaration 
in  Acts  17:29-31.) 

The  doctrines  of  Original  Sin,  the 
Depravity  of  Man  and  Infant  Dam- 
nation, which  came  to  be  accepted  as 
Christian  teachings  by  an  apostate 
church,  demanded  a  modification  in 
the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation. 
If,  it  was  reasoned,  mankind  is  utter- 
ly corrupt,  incapable  of  any  good  act 
and  unable  to  repent  from  sinful 
acts,  God  alone  can  bring  salvation 
to  them  as  an  act  of  condescending 
graciousness.  It  was  obvious  to  the 
theologians  who  worked  on  thesp 
problems  that  God  would  not  save 
all  mankind  by  extending  to  each 
individual  this  priceless  gift.  In  the 
fallen  state  there  were  too  many  who 
had  angered  God  through  sinful  liv- 
ing for  him  to  extend  to  them  the 
benefits  of  the  grace  of  Christ.  Grad- 
ually there  evolved  a  doctrine  that 
is  known  as  Predestination.  Two 
views  have  been  taught  concerning 
its  nature. 


The  first  one  teaches  that  Adam 


and  Eve,  through  their  transgression, 
plunged  all  of  the  human  family  into 
a  state  of  sinful  life  whereby  they 
became  condemned  in  the  eyes  of 
God.  They  thus  condemned  them- 
selves through  their  sinful  living  and 
would  be  left  in  this  lost  state  for- 
ever. However,  God,  in  his  infinite 
goodness,  decided  to  save  some  of 
these  contemptible  souls  in  order  to 
manifest  his  power  over  sin  and  at 
the  same  time  enhance  his  glory. 
Therefore,  at  the  moment  of  birth, 
God  decreed  that  some  would  be 
saved  and  the  others  would  be  left 
to  their  own  damnation. 

The  other  theory  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  doctrine  asserted  that 
it  was  God,  not  the  sinful  nature  of 
man,  that  led  to  his  damnation.  The 
infinite  God,  however,  in  his  mercy, 
and  to  add  to  his  glory  and  manifest 
the  greatness  of  his  power,  exempted 
some  from  his  pronouncement  of 
damnation  and  these  became  the 
ones  who  were  to  be  saved.  The  only 
fundamental  diflFerence  between  this 
theory  and  the  one  earlier  discussed 
is  whether  God  caused  the  damna- 
tion or  mankind  produced  it.  The  end 
result,  namely,  the  salvation  of  a  por- 
tion of  mankind,  is  the  same  inas- 
much as  it  is  Gods  will,  not  that  of 
the  individual  mortals,  which  ulti- 
mately saves  them. 

The  theologians  called  this  teach- 
ing the  doctrine  of  "Election"  or 
"Election  by  Grace."  Biblical  evi- 
dence for  it  they  presumed  to  find  in 
Paul's  statements  found  in  Romans 
8:28-30  and  Ephesians  1:5.  While 
these  statements  appear  on  the  sur- 
face to  infer  the  possibility  of  such 
a  doctrine,  a  careful  study  of  them, 
in  light  of  the  entire  message  of  Paul 
and  his  missionary  activities,  would 
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seem  to  indicate  that  Paul  meant 
something  drastically  different  from 
the  interpretation  that  apostate 
Christianity  has  placed  on  them:  It  is 
preposterous  to  believe  that  Paul 
risked  life  and  limb,  suffered  discom- 
fort and  persecution,  simply  to  carry 
a  message  of  Christ  and  him  cruci- 
fied to  those  who  were  already  pre- 
destined to  be  saved  regardless  of 
what  they  knew.  Furthermore,  it 
would  have  been  foolish  for  Paul  to 
have  preached  repentance  every- 
where as  he  did  to  all  people  if  only 
God's  elect  were  capable  of  receiving 
it.  There  must  obviously  be  some  ex- 
planation of  Paul's  statements  other 
than  that  God  determines  who  is  to 
be  saved. 

After  this  doctrine  had  become  es- 
tablished in  Christian  theology,  it 
necessitated  another  corruption  of  a 
biblical  teaching  in  order  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  predestinarian 
teachings.  According  to  the  teachings 
of  the  early  Christians,  Jesus  had 
died  to  save  all  mankind.  Paul 
stressed  this  by  declaring  that  just  as 
sin  had  been  introduced  in  the  world 
through  Adam,  through  Christ,  the 
result  of  that  sin  had  been  destroyed. 
The  eflEects  of  the  atonement  of  Jesus 
were  thus  automatically  extended  to 
every  mortal  who  had  been  born  or 
who  would  die.  (See  I  Corinthians 
15:22.) 

Such  a  doctrine  could  not  be  fitted 
into  the  scheme  of  things  that  had 
been  created  by  teaching  predesti- 
nation. Therefore,  the  doctrine  of  the 
universal  atonement  of  Jesus  had  to 
be  modified.  This  was  done  through 
what  is  commonly  named  the  doc- 
trine of  the  "Limited  Atonement"  or 
"Particular  Atonement."  It  teaches 
that  Jesus'  atonement   was  limited 
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to  that  particular  group  that  God 
had  or  would  predestinate  for  sal- 
vation according  to  the  "election  of 
grace."  This  denied  the  scriptural 
basis  upon  which  the  world-mission 
of  Christianity  had  been  constructed 
and  denied  the  mercifulness  of  God 
and  the  love  of  Jesus  for  all  man- 
kind. 

In  the  doctrines  of  Predestination 
and  Limited  Atonement  we  see  a 
perfect  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  error  replaces  truth.  Every 
person  who  has  been  placed  over 
others— a  parent,  a  guardian,  a  teach- 
er, a  group-leader— becomes  aware 
that  people  have  a  tendency  to  avoid 
unpleasant  consequences  of  acts  by 
telling  falsehoods.  But  too  often  a 
falsehood  is  detected,  and  a  second 
falsehood  is  created  to  cover  the 
defect  in  the  first.  Then,  when  the 
second  falsehood  is  about  to  be 
revealed,  a  third  one  is  fabricated  to 
cover  up  the  defects  in  the  first  two. 
This  is  an  endless  chain  until  some- 
one breaks  it  and  exposes  the  false- 
hoods which  have  built  up  the  chain 
of  lies.  In  similar  fashion,  when  the 
world  departs  from  the  basic  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  the  entire  chain  of 
teachings  becomes  subject  to  modifi- 
cation. The  moment  that  error  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  system  of  religious 
thinking,  other  doctrines  must  be 
changed  to  fit  the  first  modification. 
Once  the  departure  from  truth  is 
started,  there  is  practically  no  way 
to  stop  the  further  departures  except 
by  admitting  the  original  error  and 
restoring  the  true  doctrine  to  its  pro- 
per position.  Such  admission  is  sel- 
dom made  by  an  individual  and  even 
less  frequently  by  a  group  or  a 
church.  Once  started,  complete  apos- 
tasy is  almost  inevitable. 

Another  guidepost  along  the  way 
of  apostasy  is  found  in  the  manner 
in  which  medieval  Christianity  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  atonement  of 
Jesus.  The  scriptural  teachings  had 
stressed  the  fact  that  death  had  come 
into  the  world  through  the  sin  of  our 
original  parents.  For  centuries  prior 
to  the  coming  of  the  Savior,  Israel 
had  celebrated  the  Feast  of  the  Pass- 


over, in  which  a  sacrificial  lamb  had 
been  slain  as  a  symbol  of  a  great 
saving  experience  while  sojourning 
in  Egypt.  Jesus,  according  to  Chris- 
tian scriptures,  had  come  to  earth  to 
take  upon  himself  the  sins  of  all  man- 
kind, and  through  a  sacrificial,  vol- 
untary death,  break  the  bonds  of 
death  and  free  mankind  from  the 
consequences  of  Adam's  transgres- 
sion and  make  available  for  man- 
kind forgiveness  from  personal  sin. 
This  we  commonly  refer  to  as  The 
Atonement.  Not  content  with  the 
positive  assertions  of  the  scriptures, 
theologians  commenced  to  devise  ex- 
planations of  how  Jesus  saved. 

Many  such  theories  have  arisen 
and  been  preached  down  through 
the  centuries.  For  purposes  of  il- 
lustration, two  of  these  will  suffice. 
In  medieval  Europe,  under  the 
feudal  system,  the  country  was 
broken  into  numerous  kingdoms, 
principalities,  dukedoms,  counties 
and  lesser  subdivisions.  Petty  war- 
fare was  often  carried  on  between 
these  various  divisions.  Frequently 
a  king  or  prince  or  other  nobleman 
was  captured  by  his  opponent  and 
locked  in  the  dungeon  of  the  captor's 
castle.  His  family  and  subjects  were 
then  notified  of  the  fact  and  allowed 
to  ransom  the  captive  by  the  pay- 
ment of  sums  of  money  or  land  or 
other  services.  Taking  this  con- 
temporary custom  as  the  basis  for 
reasoning,  the  theologians  taught 
that  mankind  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Satan,  who  held  them  cap- 
tive, awaiting  an  opportunity  to  de- 
mand a  ransom  from  God  for  their 
release.  This  opportunity  presented 
itself  when  Jesus  came  to  earth  as 
the  Son  of  God.  Satan  demanded 
his  death  through  torture  as  part 
of  this  ransom  and  agreed  to  release 
to  God  those  souls  whom  God  cared 
to  predestinate  to  everlasting  life. 
Once  in  the  power  of  Satan,  Jesus 
was  abused  and  finally  crucified  by 
the  Jews,  and  Satan's  demand  for  a 
ransom  was  satisfied  and  he  released 
part  of  mankind  to  God.  This  is 
known  as  the  "Ransom  Theory  of  the 
Atonement."  It  teaches  that  God 
paid  himself,  in  the  form  of  Jesus, 


to  Satan.  One  who  has  a  high  con- 
cept of  the  character  and  purposes 
of  God  finds  it  difficult  to  accept 
this  theory  as  it  appears  to  be  in 
violation  of  his  principles. 

Another  popular  theory  of  the 
atonement  is  known  as  the  "Decep- 
tion Theory."  Its  teachings  are 
basically  the  same  as  the  "Ransom 
Theory"  just  referred  to.  However, 
it  teaches  that  Satan,  in  his  lust 
for  power,  decided  to  trick  God  into 
a  disadvantageous  position.  Having 
released  mankind,  he  would  hold 
the  Son  of  God  in  his  power.  Aware 
that  God  loved  his  Son  with  a  di- 
vine love,  Satan  then  planned  to 
renew  his  attack  against  God  and 
would  be  able  to  make  a  still  more 
demanding  bargain  with  the  Eternal 
Father.  Satan  hoped  to  demand  ab- 
solute lordship  of  the  earth  as  the 
price  for  the  release  of  the  Son  of 
God. 

Satan,  however,  did  not  realize  that 
Jesus  (according  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  in  Unity)  was  merely  a 
new  manifestation  of  the  Father.  He 
accepted  the  offer  to  release  a  por- 
tion of  mankind  to  God  in  exchange 
for  the  payment  of  his  Son.  What 
he  did  not  know,  however,  was  that 
the  Son  was  really  the  infinite  God 
in  anotlier  form.  The  ransomed  souls 
having  been  released  to  God  in  ex- 
change for  his  Son,  God  then  de- 
ceived Satan  by  freeing  himself 
through  his  divine  power  and  left 
Satan  with  nothing  to  show  for  his 
efforts,  as  well  as  having  gained  the 
release  of  those  whom  he  planned  to 
save. 

To  one  who  studies  the  scriptures 
with  thoughtful  care,  these  and 
similar  theories  manifest  two  obvious 
defects.  In  the  first  place,  the  scrip- 
tures do  not  teach  that  Satan  was 
in  possession  of  all  human  souls. 
In  the  second  place,  God  would  not 
need  to  resort  to  bargaining  with 
Lucifer,  on  Lucifer's  terms,  to  effect 
the  atonement.  Such  explanations 
reflect  the  philosophy  and  practices 
of  the  feudal  ages  and  not  the  ethical 
God  of  the  New  Testament. 


As  soon  as  you  read  aloud  you 
will  find  what  sentences  drag. 
Blot  them  out,  and  read  again,  you 
will  find  the  words  that  drag.  'Tis 
like  a  pebble  inserted  in  a  mosaic. 
Resolute  blotting  rids  you  of  aU 
tjiose  phrases  that  sound  like  some- 
thing and  mean  nothing. 

—Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
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/jytiCHAEL  Angelo)  One  of  the 
^  last  drawings  in  his  portfolio  is 
a  sublime  hint;  for  it  is  a  sketch  of  an 
old  man  with  a  long  beard,  in  a  go- 
cart,  with  an  hour-glass  before  him; 
and  the  motto,  Ancora  imparo,  "I 
still  learn." 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


/^UR  forefathers  walked  in  tht 
world  and  went  to  their  graves 
tormented  with  the  fear  of  Sin  and 
the  terror  of  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
These  terrors  have  lost  their  force, 
and  our  torment  is  Unbelief,  the  Un- 
certainty as  to  what  we  ought  to  do; 
the  distrust  of  the  value  of  what  we 
do.  —Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
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HOW  IMPOVERISHED  THE  WORLD  WOULD  BE 


By  Harold  Lundstrom 


Tf  IT  were  possible  to  dissolve  all  the 
life  studies  and  biographies  of 
Jesus,  how  impoverished  the  world 
would  be!  Serious  religion  students 
to  profound  scholars  for  generations 
have  directed  their  research  toward 
shedding  light  on  the  work  and 
ministry  of  the  Savior.  How  many 
volumes  Jesus'  life  has  called  into 
existence  is  probably  realized  by 
only  a  few  students,  collectors,  and 
librarians.  The  learned  Fabricius,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, published  a  catalogue  raisonne 
of  books  devoted  to  the  Bible  filling 
seven  hundred  quarto  pages.  Per- 
haps since  that  time  the  length  of 
the  list  has  probably  more  than 
trebled.  In  writing  his  monumental, 
The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the 
Messiah,  Dr.  Alfred  Edersheim  lists 
490  authorities  "chiefly  cited"  in  his 
two-volume  study. 

Early  in  the  recorded  New  Testa- 
ment history  of  Jesus,  the  absence 
of  details,  which  painfully  increases 
as  the  narrations  proceed,  reminds  us 
that  the  Four  Gospels  were  not  in- 
tended to  furnish  a  biography  of 
Jesus  but  instead  had  only  this  two- 
fold objective:  First,  that  those  who 
read  them  "might  believe  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;"  and, 
second,  that  believing  they  "might 
have  life  through  his  name." 

However,  the  heart  and  imagina- 
tion, indeed,  long  to  be  able  to 
localize  these  scenes  of  such  sur- 
passing importance  and  linger  inti- 
mately with  fond  reverence  over  the 
paths  Jesus  walked. 

Yet  somiehow,  in  the  rush  to  reach 
and  emphasize  the  objective  of  their 
text  lessons  before  the  closing  bell 
is  sounded,  Sunday  School  teachers 
frequently  fail  to  acquaint  their  stu- 
dents with  the  wealth  of  biograph- 
ical and  historical  research  which  is 
available  concerning  Christ. 

It  is  a  common  occurrence  to  find 


teen-aged  Sunday  School  students 
who  are  completely  unaware  and 
wholly  unfamiliar  with  any  of  the 
worth-while  expositions  concerning 
Jesus  and  his  mission.  At  least  in 
part,  their  teachers  will  have  to  as- 
sume more  responsibility  for  open- 
ing up  the  avenues  and  vistas  of  this 
collateral  but  important  field  of  re- 
ligious writing. 

The   teacher  need  have  no  fear 


FAITH 

T  don't  understand  the  hills,  or  the 

bounding  sea, 
Or  the  laughing  mountain  rills— how 

they  came  to  be. 
I  don't  understand  the  sun,  or  the 

twinkling  star- 
How  they  ever  were  begun.  But  I 

know  they  are. 

So  with  faith— its  mysteries  I  cannot 

analyze, 
Holding  certain  verities  too  deep  for 

my  eyes; 
But  I  know  this  heart  of  mine  rises 

from  despair 
Into  joy  and  peace  divine,  knowing 

they  are  there. 

—John  Kendrick  Bangs. 


of  recommending  to  his  students 
biographical  studies  which  teach  in- 
correct concepts,  for  in  the  field  of 
Latter-day  Saint  literature  there  are 
several  volumes,  authored  by  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Authorities  of 
the  Church,  on  the  life  of  Christ  suf- 
ficient to  introduce  the  student  to 
the  general  classification.  Perhaps 
the  two  best  known  works  are,  Jesus 
The  Christ  by  Elder  James  E.  Tal- 
mage,  formerly  of  the  Council  of 
the  Twelve,  and  Wist  Ye  Not  That  J 
Must  Be  About  My  Fathers  Busi- 


ness? by  President  J.  Reuben  Clark, 
Jr.  of  the  First  Presidency. 

These  books,  and  the  references 
given  in  them  to  myriad  other  stud- 
ies, should  be  pointed  out  and  made 
familiar  to  our  rising  generation  of 
Sunday  School  members. 

Members  of  the  Junior  Depart- 
ment who  now  in  December  are  con- 
cluding forty-eight  lessons  on  "The 
Life  of  Christ"  by  Elder  Kenneth  S. 
Bennion,  might  with  profit  make  a 
project  of  collecting  and  bringing 
together  on  a  given  year-end  Sunday 
a  dozen  or  more  biographies  of 
Jesus.  These  volumes  could  be  se- 
cured from  ward  and  stake  libraries, 
the  city,  county,  and  state  libraries, 
from  private  collections,  libraries  of 
neighbors,  and  fellow  Church  mem- 
bers. 

Each  member  of  the  class  might 
be  invited  to  make,  in  class,  a  two- 
and-a-half -minute  report  on  the  book 
he  secured  for  the  exhibit.  And 
perhaps  to  familiarize  the  entire 
Sunday  School  with  the  project,  two- 
and-a-half-minute  talks  could  be 
given  about  the  entire  project  be- 
fore the  general  assembly. 

Certainly  no  other  life  in  the 
world  has  had  such  vitality,  such  an 
outgoing  power  of  influence  and 
inspiration  as  has  the  life  of  Christ. 
And  because  no  student  is  poor  or 
desolate  who  has  this  inspiration  for 
his  own,  the  teacher  must  see  that 
its  influence  does  not  wane  or  its 
radiance  darken  in  the  hearts  and 
miiids  of  his  students. 

Helping  our  boys  and  girls,  and 
our  young  men  and  women,  discover 
the  perfect  ideal  embodied  in  the 
life  of  Christ,  as  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  given  exposition  in 
the  countless  subsequent  biogra- 
phies, is  a  high  privilege  accorded 
our  Sunday  School  faculty  members, 
and  one  they  wfll  do  well  to  enjoy! 
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THE       INSTRUCTOR 


SUGGESTED  PROGRAM 

FOR  SUNDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  2,  1951 


r\EVOTioNAL  Organ  Prelude: 

Congregational  Hymn:  Oh  Say, 

What  Is  Truth?  Hymn  No.  143 
Invocation:      Member     of    Sunday 

School 
Introduction  of  Theme:  Member  of 

Sunday  School  Superintendency 
Theme;     Participation     In     Sunday 

School  Develops  True  Latter-day 

Saints 
Chorus:  Junior  Department   (select 

from  the  following) 

The  Lord  Is  My  Shepherd— Hymns 

No.  .104  The  Children  Sing-No. 

12 

The  Glorious   Gospel  Light  Has 

Shown— Hymns—No.  45 

Oh  How  Lovely  Was  The  Morn- 
ing—ffymns— No.  136 

Talk:  (5  minutes)  First  Intermediate 
Department  (boy  or  girl) 
"What  It  Means  To  Me  To  Be  A 
Latter-day  Saint"  Reference  man- 
ual. What  It  Means  To  Be  A  Lat- 
ter-day Saint,  Chapters  1  through 
20 
Let  child  choose  from  these  topics 

that  which  is  most  significant  in  his 


own  life  and  talk  about  that  phase, 
or  let  the  child  list  privileges  and 
advantages  he  personally  enjoys  by 
being  a  Latter-day  Saint 

Talk:    (5   minutes)    Junior  Depart- 
ment (boy  or  girl) 
"Belief  In  The  Divinity  of  God" 
Reference  manual,  The  Life  of  Christ 
What    incident    in    this    manual 
means  most  to  the  child  in  proving 
Christ's  divinity? 

Belief  in  the  need  of  divine  author- 
ity is  the  foundation  of  the  Church. 

Organ  Solo:  Appropriate  selection— 
or  quartette  from  Gospel  Message 
Department  or  another  number 
from  the  chorus. 

Talk:   (5  minutes)  Advanced  Junior 
Department   (boy  or  girl) 
"The  Conversion  of  Paul" 
Reference  manual,   The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  Ancient  Times,  Chap- 
ter 14 

Talk:    (5   minutes)    Senior  Depart- 
ment (boy  or  girl) 
"Living  The  Gospel" 


Reference    manual,    The    Restored 
Church  At  Work 

What  in  this  manual  has  helped 
this  person  most  with  a  desire  to  live 
the  gospel  and  aid  him  in  so  living. 

Talk:   (5  minutes)  Gospel  Message 
Department  (boy  or  girl) 
"Responsibility       Comes       With 

Knowing  and  Living  the  Gospel" 

1.  He  must  live  so  that  others  will 
appreciate  the  value  and  worth  of 
living  the  gospel. 

2.  He  must  be  responsible  for 
teaching  others  the  gospel  and  its 
plan  of  life. 

Reference  manual.  Good  Tidings 
To  All  People 

Closing    Hymn— Congregation 
I  Know  That  My  Redeemer  Lives 
—Hymns— No.  95 


Benediction: 
School. 


Member    of    Sunday 

Program  Committee : 
/.  Holman  Waters 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 
Beth  Hooper, 


THE   DAY'S   RESULTS 

Ts    anybody    happier    because    you 
passed  his  way? 
Does  anyone  remember  that  you 
spoke  to  him  today? 
This  day  is  almost  over,  and  its  toil- 
ing time  is  through; 
Is  there  anyone  to  utter  now  a 
kindly  word  of  you 

Did  you  give  a  cheerful  greeting  to 
the  friend  who  came  along— 
Or  a  churlish  sort  of  "Howdy,"  and 
then  vanish  in  the  throng? 
Were  you  selfish,  pure  and  simple,  as 
you  rushed  along  your  way; 
Or  is  someone  really  grateful  for 
a  deed  you  did  today? 
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Can  you  say  tonight,  in  parting  with 
a  day  that's  slipping  fast, 
That  you  helped  a  single  brother 
of  the  many  that  you  passed? 
Is  a  single  heart  rejoicing  over  what 
you  did  or  said? 
Does   a  man  whose   hopes  were 
fading,  now  with  courage  look 
ahead? 

Did  you  waste  the  day,  or  use  it? 
Was  it  well  or  poorly  spent? 
Did  you  leave  a  trail  of  kindness, 
or  a  scar  of  discontent? 
As  you  close  your  eyes  in  slumber, 
do  you  think  your  God  can  say 
You   have   earned   one   more   to- 
morrow by  the  work  you  did 
today? 

—Unidentified  author 
in  Detroit  Free  Press. 


GIVE  ME  A  FRIEND 

/^ivE  me  a  friend,  and  I'll  worry 

along. 
My  vision  may  vanish,  my  dream 

may  go  wrong; 
My  wealth  I  may  lose,  or  my  money 

may  spend, 
But  I'll  worry  along  if  you  give  me 

a  friend. 

Give  me  a  friend,  and  my  youth  may 

depart. 
But  still  rU  be  young  in  the  house 

of  my  heart. 
Yes,  I'll  go  laughing  right  on  to  the 

end. 
Whatever  the  years,  if  you  give  me 

a  friend. 

Author  Unknown 
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Finding  Avenues  of  Approach 


# 


FRANK  M.  BARTON 
Teacher  Trainer 

T^RANK  M.  Barton,  teacher  trainer 
of  San  Fernando  Stake,  has  at- 
tained extraordinary  success  in  con- 
ducting classes  for  new  and  prospec- 
tive teachers. 

So  valuable  has  been  the  material 
he    has    prepared   for    the    embryo 


molders  of  youthful  opinion  and 
ideals  that  two  classes  from  San 
Fernando  and  Ingle  wood  Stakes 
have  used  it  simultaneously. 

More  than  one  hundred  students 
from  the  two  stakes  completed  a 
course  in  July  and  even  larger  class- 
es were  to  begin  in  September. 

Brother  Barton,  a  real  estate  man 
in  private  life,  used  many  aids  in 
his  classes  and  applied  them  with 
such  enthusiasm  that  his  courses 
have  proved  to  be  a  fertile  reservoir 
of  capable,  zealous  teachers. 

Among  his  "props"  have  been  num- 
erous visual  aid  pictures,  a  "Covered 
Wagon  Diorama,"  wax  and  tape  re- 
cordings, and  a  large  chart  upon 
which  all  lesson  material  is  outlined 
neatly. 

The  chart  has  seventy-five  pages 
of  ledger  paper  each  three  by  two- 
and-one-half  feet  in  size  bound  spi- 
rally at  the  top,  backed  with  heavy 
chip  board  and  with  a  cover  of  simu- 
lated leather. 

Brother  Barton  also  sent  a  mid- 
week letter  to  each  student,  help- 
ing to  achieve  unusual  response. 

Each  graduate  was  given  a  "Grad- 
uate's Guide." 


The  general  objective  was:  "To 
find  the  avenues  of  approach  to  the 
minds,  hearts,  and  souls  of  our  stu- 
dents, that  our  lessons  may  live  to 
bless  their  lives." 

Superintendent  Richard  W.  Milner 
of  San  Fernando  Stake,  and  Super- 
intendent Newell  G.  Eliason  of  Ingle- 
wood  Stake  have  given  stalwart  sup- 
port to  the  classes,  as  has  Superin- 
tendent Alf  N.  Larsen  of  LaCienega 
Ward. 

Brother  Barton  has  a  rich  back- 
ground of  Church  service  which  aids 
him  in  his  present  calling. 

He  is  a  former  superintendent  of 
Los  Angeles  Stake  and  Huntington 
Park  Ward  Sunday  Schools,  former 
North  Hollywood  Ward  MIA  super- 
intendent; Los  Angeles  Stake  MIA 
board  member  for  six  years;  former 
member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Stake 
High  Council;  director  of  the  San 
Fernando  Stake  M-Men  and  Glean- 
er chorus  for  eleven  years,  and  stake 
music  director  for  eight  years.  He 
has  been  teacher  trainer  intermit- 
tently for  the  past  ten  years  in  Glen- 
dale,  San  Fernando,  and  Inglewood 
Stakes.  —Clarence  S.   Barker 


What  Must  I  Do  to  be  Worthy. 


■? 


JUNE  TIPPETTS 

TV/Iy  dear  brothers  and  sisters:  I 
^  ^  realize  that  when  I  was  born  I 
was  given  a  mission  which  I  must 
perform.  I  have  a  clear  picture  of  that 
mission  in  my  mind  today.  When  I 
was  born  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
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Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  I 
received  a  great  blessing  and  also 
a  great  obligation.  In  being  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Church,  I  have  had  a 
great  honor  bestowed  upon  me.  I 
am  a  member  of  God's  only  true 
church  upon  the  earth  today. 

What  must  I  do  to  be  worthy  of 
this  honor?  I  must  live  up  to  the 
obligation  it  places  upon  me.  I  must 
live  my  life  from  day  to  day  as  fully 
and  righteously  as  I  know  how.  I 
must  keep  myself  as  clean  and  pure 
as  I  possibly  can.  I  must  marry  a  man 
who  is  equally  clean  and  pure.  He 
must  be  of  the  same  faith  as  I  and 
be  determined  to  live  his  religion  to 
the  utmost  of  his  ability.  He  must 
realize  the  great  gift  and  honor  he 
has  in  holding  the  priesthood  of  God. 
He  must  know  as  I  know  that  in 
bringing  spirits  to  the  earth,  he  has  a 
great  obligation  to  them  also. 

I  want  to  raise  my  children  in  the 
ways  of  God.  I  want  them  to  be  able 
to  pray  naturally  and  easily.  Not 
just  in  the  morning  and  evening  as 
a  course  of  duty,  but  whenever  they 
feel  in   their  hearts   that  they   are 


really  in  need  of  the  mercy  and  guid- 
ance of  their  Heavenly  Father.  I 
want  them  to  think  of  God  as  their 
personal  friend  who  has  a  great  inter- 
est in  their  welfare,  not  as  a  great 
lofty  person  who  has  not  time  nor 
patience  with  their  tiny  troubles. 
I  want  my  children  to  think  of 
God  as  being  of  such  infinite  ten- 
derness and  understanding  that 
they  need  never  fear  to  open  their 
hearts  to  him.  I  want  them  to  think 
of  God  as  a  shining  example  of  what 
they  may  sometime  become  if  they 
live  as  He  would  have  them  live. 
They  must  regard  themselves  as  tiny 
reproductions  of  God  Himself,  with 
their  bodies  the  tabernacls  of  His 
spirit.  I  must  impress  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  keeping  their  bodies 
clean  and  free  from  the  ravages  of 
the  earth  if  they  would  have  the 
spirit  of  God  dwell  there. 

I  want  family  prayer  in  my  home. 
My  children  must  feel  closely  bound 
in  a  family  unit,  sharing  joy  and 
sorrow,  each  very  greatly  concerned 
about  the  welfare  of  other  members 
of  the  family.  There  must  be  a  family 
study  hour  each  day  or  at  least  as 
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often  as  possible.  I  want  my  children 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  stan- 
dard works  of  the  Church.  I  want 
them  to  know  from  whence  their 
religion  came.  They  must  be  able 
to  defend  their  Church  and  its  teach- 
ings if  necessary. 

In  my  home  I  would  like  a  library 
well  stocked  with  the  very  finest  of 
books  so  that  when  my  children  feel 
a  thirst  for  knowledge,  they  may  find 
only  those  things  that  will  build  and 


sustain  their  characters.  I  must  pre- 
pare myself  that  I  might  be  able  to 
teach  them  of  this  Church  to  which 
they  will  belong.  I  must  not  inflict 
my  will  too  heavily  upon  them,  rath- 
er I  must  show  them  by  example  the 
best  way  to  live.  I  know  that  I  could 
never  succeed  in  reaching  this  goal 
alone,  but  with  the  help  of  a  good 
companion  and  our  Heavenly  Father, 
almost  anything  would  be  possible. 


I  pray  that  I  may  never  lose  sight 
of  this  goal,  that  I  may  ever  keep 
it  shining  before  me.  To  live  as  God 
would  have  me  live,  in  peace  and 
contentment  with  my  fellowmen.  I 
ask  that  your  prayers  be  with  me  as 
mine  are  with  you.  I  ask  this  humbly 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Redeemer,  Amen. 


The  above  two-and-one-half-minute  talk  was 
given  by  June  Tippetts,  a  member  of  the  Gospel 
Message  Class  in  the  Mapleton  Ward,  Kolob  Stake. 


Tt's  great  to  be  so  far  away  from 
everything  and  yet  be  so  near 
the  Lord.  We  hold  our  sacrament 
and  Sunday  School  meetings  every 
Sunday  if  it  is  at  all  possible.  Nat- 
urally the  meetings  are  held  in  the 
open,  usually  in  a  grove  of  trees  on 
a  hillside.  The  settings  are  not 
always  the  most  beautiful,  but  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  always  present, 
and  we  really  have  some  fine  inspir- 
ing services. 

Our  Battalion  was  committed  to 
combat  shortly  after  our  arriving  in 
Korea  last  February.  Since  that  time 
nothing  has  been  of  very  permanent 
nature. 

I  think  some  of  the  most  unusual 
and  enjoyable  meetings  were  those 
that  we  had  on  board  the  ship  en- 
route  here  to  Korea.  We  were  for- 
tunate to  be  on  the  same  ship  as  the 
300th  Armored  Artfllery  Battalion 
ivhich  is  a  National  Guard  Unit 
from  Wyoming  and  predominantly 
Latter-day    Saint. 

We  were  granted  use  of  the  Offi- 
cers' Mess  Hall  on  the  ship  for  our 
Sunday  School,  and  though  the  room 
was  a  large  one,  it  was  always  filled 
for  our  services. 

Our  Battalion  is  also  a  National 
Guard  Unit  from  Southern  Utah, 
with  batteries  from  Cedar  City, 
Richfield,  Fillmore,  St.  George,  and 
Beaver.  Ser\'ing  with  such  a  group  of 
faithful  Latter-day  Saints  has  af- 
forded us  many  opportunities  for  re- 
ligious activities  which  are  usually 
not  available  in  other  army  units. 

Lieutenant  Leland  H.  Tuft,  of 
Monroe,  serves  as  our  group  leader. 
He  is  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Paul  R. 
Grimshaw  and  Sergeant  Lloyd,  De- 
Mille  of  Cedar  City,  with  Sergeant 
Dwain  G.  Squires  of  LaVerkin  serv- 


The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Prevails 

By  Jay  Ark  FjeUsted. 
213th  Armored  Field  Artillery  Battalion 


Jay  Arlo  Fjeldsted  (left)   and  Buddy   (name  not  given) 


ing  as  clerk  of  the  group.  Sergeant 
Dahl  R.  Poulsen  of  Richfield  is  our 
chorister.  Everyone  participates  in 
the  services  and  takes  an  active  part 
in  the  discussion  of  the  day's  lesson. 
We  feel  certain  that  everyone  is 
gaining  much  from  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  presented  in  our 
meeting  together  ".  .  .  in  His  name," 

Everyone  of  the  213th  is  very 
thankful  for  the  blessings  that  the 
Lord  has  seen  fit  to  bestow  upon  us; 
a  helping  hand  seems  in  many  in- 
stances to  be  guiding  us. 

We  recall  particularly  with  grati- 
tude one  instance  when  the  Battalion 
was  ordered  to  go  into  a  canyon 
above  Kapyong  to  support  the  South 
Korean  troops.  Unknown  to  us,  the 
enemy  had  overrun  the  South  Ko- 
rean   forward    positions    and    had 


caused  the  entire  6th  R.K.O,  Divis- 
ion to  fall  back  in  a  disorderly  re- 
treat. 

,  We  received  a  mesage  over  our 
radio  telling  us  to  move  out  of  the 
area  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  mes- 
sage came  through  loudly  and  clearly 
in  an  area  where,  due  to  the  moun- 
tainous terrain,  radio  communication 
had  previously  been  impossible. 

The  receipt  of  that  message  saved 
us  from  a  serious  situation! 

I  would  like  to  say  for  all  of  us 
that  we  appreciate  your  interest  in 
us  and  our  activities.  We  are  indeed 
thankful  to  the  people  at  home  and 
to  publications  such  as  The  Instruc- 
tor that  are  helping  to  bring  the 
gospel  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  into  the  lives  of 
so  many  people. 
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LIVING  WITH  GREAT  SOULS 

THROUGH  MEMORIZATION 


For  the  Month  of  December 


Sunday  Morning  in  the  Nursery 

Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another: 
for  love  is  of  God.  .  .  .—I  John  4:7. 

Spiritual  Growth  in  the  Kindergarten 

If  we  love  one  another,  God 
dwelleth  in  us,  and  his  love  is  per- 
fected in  us.— I  John  4:12. 

Learnings  Loving,  Living 

...  Let  him  give;  not  grudgingly, 
or  of  necessity:  for  God  loveth  a 
cheerful  giver.— II   Corinthians  9:7. 

What  It  Means  to  he  a  Latter-day 
Saint 

We  claim  the  privilege  of  worship- 
ing Almighty  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  our  own  conscience,  and 
allow  all  men  the  same  privilege, 
let  them  worship  how,  where,  or 
what  they  may. 

-11th  Article  of  Faith. 

The  Life  of  Christ 

For  behold,  this  is  my  work  and 
my  glory— to  bring  to  pass  the  im- 
mortality and  eternal  Itfe  of  man. 

-Moses   1:39. 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  An- 
cient Times 

This  land  shall  be  a  land  of  liberty 
unto  the  Gentiles,  and  there  shall 
be  no  kings  upon  the  land  .  .  .  and 
I  will  fortify  this  land  against  all 
other  nations.— 2   Nephi  10:11-12. 

The  Restored  Church  at  Work 

He  therefore  that  despiseth,  de- 
spiseth  not  man,  but  God,  who  hath 
also  given  unto  us  his  holy  Spirit. 

But  as  touching  brotherly  love  ye 
need  not  that  I  write  unto  you:  for 
ye  yourselves  are  taught  of  God  to 
love  one  another. 

—I  Thessalonians  4:8-9. 


Saviors  on  Mount  Zion 

But  the  records  of  the  fathers, 
even  the  patriarchs,  concerning  the 
right  of  the  Priesthood,  the  Lord  my 
God  preserved  in  mine  own  hands; 
.  .  .  and  I  shall  endeavor  toywrite 
some  of  these  things  upon  this  rec- 
ord, for  the  benefit  of  my  posterity 
that  shall  come  after  me, 

—Abraham  1:31. 

Good  Tidings  to  All  People 

So  then  after  the  Lord  had  spoken 
unto  them,  he  was  received  up  into 
heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand 
of  God. 

And  they  went  forth,  and  preached 
every  where,  the  Lord  working  with 
them,  and  confirming  the  word  with 
signs  following.— Mark  16:19-20. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Genealogy 

God  setteth  the  solitary  in  fami- 
lies: he  bringeth  out  those  which  are 
bound  with  chains:  but  the  rebel- 
lious dwell  in  a  dry  land. 

-Psalms  68:6. 

Parent  and  Child  in  the  Latter-day 
Saint  Home 

Lo,  children  are  an  heritage  of 
the  Lord:  and  the  fruij:  of  the  womb 
is  his  reward.  As  arrows  are  in  the 
hand  of  a  mighty  man;  so  are  chil- 
dren of  the  youth. 

Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  his 
quiver  full  of  them.  ... 

-Psalms  127:4-5. 

Teachings  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 

And  moreover,  I  would  desire  that 
ye  should  consider  on  the  blessed 
and  happy  state  of  those  that  keep 
the  commandments  of  God.  For 
behold,  they  are  blessed  in  all  things, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual;  and  if 
they  hold  out  faithful  to  the  end 
they  are  received  into  heaven,  that 


thereby  they  may  dwell  with  God 
in  a  state  of  never-ending  happiness. 
O  remember,  remember  that  these 
things  are  true;  for  the  Lord  God 
hath  spoken  it.— Mosiah  2:41. 


BIBLE  STORIES 
Through  Artist's  Eyes 

npHE  pictures  presented  this  month 
are  the  work  of  two  famous 
painters  of  Bible  pictures,  Stemler 
and  Hoffman.  These  men  bring  be- 
fore our  eyes  their  own  ideas  of 
scenes  that  occurred  in  and  about 
the  Holy  Land,  long  ago.  We  are 
deeply  indebted  to  these  and  all 
other  great  artists.  They  have  stud- 
ied people  in  all  their  attitudes  and 
under  many  circumstances;  and  out 
of  their  study  and  genius  they  have 
portrayed  for  us  important  events 
recorded  in  the  Bible.  They  help  us 
to  see,  just  as  great  writers  and 
speakers  help  us  to  hear,  the  great- 
est messages  of  all  times. 

The  picture  of  Paul  befqre  Agrip- 
pa  depicts  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events  in  the  life  of  the  great 
apostle.  Though  he  is  in  chains  and 
is  guarded  by  a  soldier,  yet  he  pre- 
sents the  Gospel  of  Christ  before 
King  Agrippa  and  Queen  Bernice 
in  such  power  and  majesty  that  the 
king  cried  out,  "Almost  thou  per- 
suadest  me  to  be  a  Christian."  (Acts 
26:28) 

Even  the  Roman  soldier  is  deeply 
impressed.  His  whole  attitude  has 
changed  from  that  of  a  cold,  imper- 
sonal guard  to  that  of  a  common 
man  in  deep  thought,  hearing  for 
the  first  time  the  glorious  message 
of  the  gospel.  Festus,  the  ruler  of 
Judea  under  King  Agrippa,  is  pro- 
foundly moved  by  the  power  of 
Paul,  who  tells  of  his  conversion  and 
(Concluded  on  page  318) 
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PAUL  BEFORE  AGRIPPA 

Acts  26: 1-3 


Printed  In  V.  S.  A. 


JESUS  PREACHING 

Matt.  5,  6,  7 


READ  FOR  PROFIT 


Book  Reviews 


T  ex's  Live,  A  Program  of  Conduct 
^  by  Claude  Richards,  The  Exposi- 
tion Press,  Inc.,  New  York,  206 
pages,  $3.00. 

The  principles  of  Christian  living 
set  forth  in  this  book  are  the  product 
of  a  lifetime  of  study  and  experience 
in  family  and  community  affairs.  It 
is  designed  as  a  basis  of  study  in 
family  and  neighborhood  groups. 
Book  1,  in  a  Better  Living  Series, 
is  designed  ultimately  to  be  ex- 
panded to  international  proportions 


as  a  basis  for  obtaining  peace  and 
plenty. 

The  decadence  of  family  life  in 
our  time  is  held  largely  responsible 
for  the  present  perilous  condition  of 
the  world.  Revival  of  the  home 
evening  for  developing  family  solid- 
arity is  recommended  and  sugges- 
tions given  for  suitable  programs. 
The  details  of  these  programs,  how- 
ever, should  be  worked  out  by  each 
family  group  so  as  to  confrom  to 
their  family  and  neighborhood  needs. 


By  Milton  Bennion 


Lefs  Live 

While  the  book  is  written  for  all 
Christian  people  it  makes  strong  ap- 
peal to  Latter-day  Saint  families. 
Authorities  of  the  Church  are  quoted 
as  well  as  pastors  of  other  churches, 
and  eminent  writers  such  as  van 
Dyke,  Emerson  and  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes. 

This  book  can  be  used  to  advan- 
tage as  a  reference  for  teachers  and 
upper-division  students  in  Sunday 
Schools  throughout  the  Church. 


God  So  Loved  the  World 


God  So  Loved  the  World,  by  Eliza- 
beth Goudge,  published  by  Coward- 
McCann,  Inc.,  New  York,  3H  pages, 
price  $3.50. 

npHE  publisher  says  of  this  volume; 
"In  this,  her  most  important  book, 
Miss  Goudge,  one  of  the  best  living 
storytellers,  tells  the  story  of  our 
Lord's  life  from  the  time  the  angels 
appeared  to  Mary  until  the  resur- 
rection. She  follows,  humbly  and 
reverently,  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts, 
stopping  to  explain  a  difficult  pas- 
sage, to  fill  in,  to  interpret  or  elabo- 
rate, and  to  exhort."— The  cover. 

The  author's  father  was  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  ( Eng- 
land). She  has  published  more  than 
three  dozen  books  for  children,  in- 
cluding nature  stories,  songs  and 
verses.  Her  family  and  community 
life  have  stimulated  her  persistent 
and  reverent  study  of  the  story  of 
Jesus,  his  divinity  and  his  great  love 
for  all  mankind.  Based  upon  her 
historical  and  geographical  studies 
of  Palestine  and  its  people,  she  has 
filled  in  the  great  gaps  in  the  life 
of  Jesus  as  recorded  in  the  gospels. 


The  emphasis  throughout  is  upon  the 
moral  and  religious  teachings  of 
Jesus  rather  than  upon  theological 
and  ceremonial  doctrines.  When  she 
does  mention  some  ceremonies  as 
part  of  her  narrative  they  are  related 
after  the  traditions  of  the  British 
Protestant  churches.  This,  however, 
should  not  detract  from  the  value  of 
her  impressive  portrayal  of  the  re- 
ligious and  ethical  values  that  are, 
or  should  be,  common  to  all  disciples 
of  Jesus   Christ. 

In  addition  to  her  well-chosen  quo- 
tations from  the  New  Testament  she 
often  quotes  from  the  Psalms  and  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament. 

"Praise  to  the  Lord,  O  my  soul" 
and  "Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God, 
after  thy  great  goodness" 

"Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye,  my  peo- 
ple, saith  your  God." 

"The  Lord  be  merciful  unto  us  and 
bless  us,  and  lift  up  the  light  of  his 
countenance  upon  us,  and  give  us 
peace." 

These  passages  reveal  the  spirit 
of  the  author's  treatment  of  the  birth 
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of  Jesus  and  his  cousin,  John  the 
Baptist. 

Her  life  of  John  in  the  wilderness 
of  Judea,  and  his  denunciation  oi 
the  people  for  their  hyprocrisy  and 
other  sins  is  vividly  portrayed,  as  is 
also  Jesus'  forty  days  fast,  the  mean- 
ing of  his  temptations,  and  their  re- 
lation to  his  subsequent  ministry. 

"In  all  their  affliction  he  was  af- 
flicted, and  the  angel  of  his  pres- 
ence saved  them."  (Isaiah  63:9) 

The  story  of  Jesus  in  Gethsemane, 
his  arrest,  trial  and  crucifixion  is 
told  most  impressively,  as  is  also 
tjiat  of  his  resurrection  and  subse- 
quent visitations. 

"Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 
O  death,  where  is  thy  sting?  O  grave, 
where  is  thy  victory?"  ( I  Corinthians 
15:54,  55) 

This  book  is  designed  to  make  the 
Divine  Personality  and  Infinite  Love 
of  Jesus,  the  Christ,  so  impressive 
that  all  seekers  after  peace,  through 
love  and  application  of  right  prin- 
ciples in  all  human  relations,  will 
gladly  conform  to  the  fundamental 
religious  principles  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 
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THAT  TIME  IS  NOW! 

Superintendents 


By  Superintendent  George  R.  Hill 


THhe  time  to  see  that  your  Sunday 
School  is  the  perfectly  planned, 
completely  organized,  ideally  func- 
tioning institution  it  ought  to  be,  is 
now.  Now  is  the  time  to  let  The 
Instructor  help  you  build  your  ward 
library  into  that  easy-to-find  kind  that 
makes  Sunday  School  lesson  prep- 
aration a  joy.  A  comparatively  small 
percentage  of  wards  have  adequate 
Sunday  School  libraries.  All  too  many 
have  a  few  books,  pictures,  maps  and 
Instructors  stuck  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  place  to  collect  dust.  Yet  through 
the  pages  of  your  Instructor  you  will 
find  workable  suggestions  for  making 
the  ward  Sunday  School  library  help 
your  teachers  to  teach.  Now  is  the 
time  to  make  your  ward  library  work 
for  you,  for  your  teachers,  for  the 


members  of  your  Sunday  School.  Let 
The  Instructor  help  you. 

The  teaching  turnover  in  every 
ward  is  great.  Now  is  the  time  to  plan 
helps  that  will  quickly  orient  the  new 
teachers  which  the  superintendent 
must  find  to  take  over  such  classes. 
There  is  not  one  of  these  teachers 
but  can  do  a  much  better  job  of 
teaching  with  The  Instructor  than 
without  it.  With  a  teacher  turnover 
of  between  20%  and  50%  in  every 
ward,  enough  Instructors  to  furnish 
one  for  each  officer  and  teacher  in 
the  Sunday  School,  plus  a  file  copy 
for  the  Sjanday  School  library,  and 
another  to  be  cut  up  for  subject  file, 
are  imperative  if  we  would  bring  and 
keep  our  Sunday  School  teaching  up 
to  standard.  Now  is  the  time  to  fill 
these   anticipated  needs.   The   Sep- 


tember Instructor,  page  288,  gives 
four  methods  of  financing  this  100% 
Instructor  project.  God  will  not  hold 
him  guiltless  who  puts  off  providing 
materials  with  which  to  "feed  my 
lambs." 

The  Instructor  provides  materials 
which  teacher  trainees  will  want  to 
know  about  in  their  preparation  to 
be  teachers.  Now  that  you've  organ- 
ized these  classes  for  prospective 
teachers—or  have  you?— it  isn't  too 
late  to  do  it  now— why  not  provide 
each  one  of  them  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  The  Instructor  that  each 
may  learn  how  to  use  it  to  effectively 
motivate  pupils  to  participation,  in 
class  and  out.  The  great  Sunday 
School  superintendent  will  do  it  now. 
He  will  see  that  100%  of  his  antici- 
pated officers  and  teachers  are  sup- 
plied with  The  Instructor. 


TEACHER  TRAINING 
H.  Aldous  Dixon 
A.  Parley  Bates 
William  P.  Miller 
Addie  L.  Swapp 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 


GOSPEL  DOCTRINE 
Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr. 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Henry  Eyring 
William  E.  Berrett 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 

GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEES 
Lesson    Departments 


FAMILY  RELATIONS 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 
Lorna  Call  Alder 
Reed  H.  Bradford 

GENEALOGICAL 
A.  William  Lund 
Thomas  L.  Martin 
Archibald  F.  Bennett 

THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 
Don  B.  Colton 
Richard  E.  Folland 
James  L.  Barker 


ADVANCED  SENIORS 
Earl  J.   Glade 
Leland  H.  M onsen 
Carl  J.  Christensen 

SENIORS 

Ralph  B.  Keeler 
Wilford  Moyle  Burton 

ADVANCED  JUNIORS 
WaUace  F.  Bennett 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 

.    Edith  Ryberg 

W.  Lowell  Castleton 


JUNIORS 

( Same   as  Advanced 
Juniors ) 


2ND  INTERMEDIATE 
Kenneth  S.  Bennion 
Inez  Witbeck 
NeUie  H.  Kuhn 


1ST  INTERMEDIATE 
A.  LeRoy  Bishop 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 
Melba  Glade 


JUNIOR   SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 

Eva  May  Green 
Co-ordinator 

PRIMARY 

Margaret  Ipson 
Hazel  Fletcher  Young 
Evalyn  Darger 

KINDERGARTEN 
Lonia  Call  Alder 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 

NURSERY 

Marie  Fox  Felt 
Addie  L.  Swapp 


MISSION  SUNDAY    SCHOOLS 
Don  B.  Colton 
Adam  S.  Bennion 
A.  William  Lund 
Richard  E.  Folland 
Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr. 
Edith  Ryberg 
Henry  Eyring 
William  E.  Berrett 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 
Marie  Fox  Felt 
Lorna  Call  Alder 
Archibald  F.  Bennett 
James  L.  Barker 


MUSIC 

Alexander  Schreiner 
Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 
Lowell  M.  Durham 
Florence  S.  Allen 
Beth   Hooper 
David  A.  Shand 

STANDARDS 

(Check-up  and  Follow-uy) 
A.  Parley  Bates 
Thomas  L.  Martin 
Inez  Witbeck 
W.  Lowell  Castleton 
J.  Holman  Waters 


Special  Committees 

FACULTY  MEETING 
Carl  J.  Christensen 
Ralph  B.  Keeler 
Marie  Fox  Felt 
Florence  S.  Allen 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 

LIBRARIES 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 

ENLISTMENT 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 
Wilford  Moyle  Burton 


CURRICULUM  CORRELATION 
David   Lawrence   McKay 
Ralph  B.  Keeler 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 
William  E.  Berrett 
AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS 
A.  Hamer  Reiser 
Carl  J.  Christensen 
Richard  E.  FoUand 
Frank  S.  Wise 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Earl  J.  Glade 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 


CONSULTANTS 
Leland  H.  Monson, 
Book  of  Mormon 

Thomas  L.  Martin, 
Old  Testament 

A  WilKam  Lund, 
Church  History 

Archibald  F.  Bennett 
Genealogy 

Don  B.  Colton 
Church  Doctrine 
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SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  CONTINUE  PROGRESS 

Secretaries 


By  Richard  E.  FoUand 


At  last  we  have  been  able  to  com- 
pile  our  annual   report  for  the 
end  of  1950. 

Our  gain  in  enrollment  and  aver- 
age attendance  over  the  year  1949 
is  not  as  great  as  the  gain  in  1949 
over  1948.  There  may  be  several 
reasons  for  this.  1949  was  our  cen- 
tennial year  and  special  efforts  were 
made  for  increased  attendance.  Un- 
settled and  war-like  conditions  in 
some  of  the  mission  fields  have  had 
their  eflFect. 

Let  us  renew  our  efforts  during  the 
remainder  of  this  year  and  next  year 
for  greater  enrollment  and  increased 
attendance. 

We  have  had  difficulty  obtaining 
reports  from  all  of  our  missions  and 
stakes.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  under- 
stand why  our  stakes  do  not  send  in 
their  reports.  Please,  secretaries,  start 
now  to  make  preparations  for  your 
annual  reports.  Each  ward  secretary 
has  annual  report  forms  in  their 
quarterly  report  pad.  You  do  not 
have  to  wait  for  these  forms.  Com- 
plete your  annual  report  at  the  same 
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time  that  you  complete  your  last-of- 
the-year  quarterly  report  and  send 
them  together,  during  the  early  part 
of  January,  to  your  stake  secretary. 
Do  your  part  toward  a  complete  and 
accurate  1951  annual  report. 

Our  Sunday  School  reported  popu- 
lation at  the  end  of  1950  was  959,130 
a  gain  of  139,881  over  1949.  Our  en- 
rollment is  56%  of  the  reported 
population,  or  538,155  a  gain  of 
23,117. 

Our  average  attendance  compared 
with  reported  population  dropped 
from  36%  in  1949  to  33%  in  1950. 
We  had  had  hopes  that  this  average 
attendance  would  steadily  increase. 
We  believe  it  should,  and  will.  In- 
creased efforts  on  our  enlistment 
program  and  continued  interest  in 
pre-service  and  in-service  teacher 
training  should  help  increase  at- 
tendance. 

The  total  number  of  Sunday 
Schools  reporting  in  1950  was  3,324 
or  an  increase  of  221.  That  large  army 
of  Sunday  School  officers  and  teach- 
ers added  some  2,153  to  its  number. 


36%        33% 


1949           "950 

619,34.9       959,150 

5(5,049      538,166 

||25,9*l     449,676 

69, 116         66,490 

296,«*9i     312,933 

llliiii:      5o,76o 

liiipili     3,324 

We  now  have  a  total  of  50,760  oflFi- 
cers  and  teachers.  As  usual  the  wom- 
en outnumber  the  men,  29,456  wom- 
en and  21,304  men. 

Many  other  interesting  features 
are  shown  by  our  annual  report.  The 
figures  we  are  most  interested  in  are 
our  enrollment  and  attendance.  We 
know  that  we  have  thousands  of 
good,  faithful  Latter-day  Saints,  all 
over  the  world,  who  will  attend  Sun- 
day School  whether  or  not  a  good 
teaching  job  is  done.  We  appreciate 
these  good  people,  but  we  must 
reach  out  with  all  our  efforts  to 
bring  in  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
other  two-thirds  of  our  membership. 

COMING  EVENTS 

October  5,  6,  7,  1951 

Semi-annual  conference.  Salt  Lake 
Tabernacle. 

Sunday,  October  7 

Sunday  School  conference  Salt 
Lake  Tabernacle,  7:00  p.m. 

Friday,  October  5 

Third  quarter  ward  reports  sent 
to  stake  secretary. 

Sunday,  December  2 

First  Sunday  evening  in  December 
will  be  the  Sunday  School  program 
(See  The  Instructor,  \hh  issue,  page 
301.) 

Sunday,  December  23 
Christmas  program. 
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"DLESSED  is  the  man  who,  having 
nothing   to    say,    abstains    from 
giving   us   wordy   evidence   of   the 
fact. 

—George  Eliot. 
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EAGAR'S  NEW  LIBRARY  WORKS 

Librarians 


By  A.  Y.  Pond 


CIVIC-RELIGIOUS  ACHIEVEMENT 

Ladies  in  front  row  left  to  right:  Blanche  Udall,  Rebecca  W.  Burgess,  Atella  W. 
Haws,  members  of  the  Library  Board. 

Back  row  left  to  right:  Milo  Wilthank,  2nd  Counselor  in  the  bishopric  and  member 
of  the  Library  Board;  Milford  A.  Hall,  Bishop  of  the  Eagar  Ward;  Eather  Brown,  1st 
counselor  in  the  bishopric;  A.  Y.  Pond,  Stake  Sunday  School  superintendent,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Library  Board. 

\  NUMBER  of  years  ago  we  felt  the 
■  need  for  a  public  library  in 
Eagar.  A  concrete  effort  was  made 
by  all  of  us  of  the  St.  Johns  Stake 
Sunday  School  Board  to  establish  a 
library  for  the  stake.  However,  our 
wards  were  so  scattered  that  it  was 
found  to  be  impossible  to  establish 
such  a  library— one  that  would  be  a 
benefit  to  all  of  the  wards.  The  neces- 
sary enthusiasm  was  found  to  be 
lacking. 

However,  we  just  couldn't  give 
up  the  idea  of  having  a  library,  so  we 
decided  to  take  this  matter  up  with 
the  bishopric  of  the  Eagar  Ward. 
We  outlined  our  desires  to  them, 
advising  them  that  a  public  library 
was  truly  an  asset  to  a  community. 
We  were  very  encouraged  over  the 
response    from    our   bishopric.    Our 


bishop,  Milford  A.  Hall,  proceeded 
at  once  to  organize  a  library  board, 
which  consisted  of  Superintendent 
A.  Y.  Pond,  as  chairman;  Milo  C. 
Wiltbank,  representing  the  bishop- 
ric, Atella  W.  Haws,  former  president 
of  the  Primary  Stake  Board;  Rebecca 
W.  Burgess,  representing  the  Relief 
Society  of  the  ward;  and  Blanche 
Udall,  teacher  training  supervisor 
of  the  stake  Sunday  School  Board. 
We  proceeded  with  the  work  of  es- 
tablishing a  community  library. 

The  ward  membership  was  in- 
vited to  contribute  their  surplus 
books.  Personal  and  house-to-house 
contacts  were  made.  Superintendent 
Pond  contributed  a  nice,  well-lighted 
room  in  his  store  building  for  the 
library.  Shelves  were  set  up,  and  the 
books  began  to  come  in. 

After  two  months  of  operation  of 
this  library,  we  have  gathered  over 
700  books,  all  of  which  are  choice, 
readable  books  for  our  young  people 
and  our  adults.  Sections  have  been 
(Concluded  on  page  318) 


A  NEAT,  COMPACT  LIBRARY  M-> 


^&tssii^.^. 
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SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE 

HYMN  OF  THE  MONTH 


Music 


r\ECEMBER,  1951.  "We  Meet  Again 
in  Sabbath  School,"  Hymns, 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  No.  193. 

FOR  CHORISTERS:  This  is  truly 
a  Latter-day  Saint  Sunday  School 
song.  It  is  one  of  the  few  in  the 
hymn  book  that  deals  specifically 
with  the  Sunday  School  situation.  It 
was  composed  by  Ebenezer  Beesley, 
one  of  the  Church's  greatest  compos- 
ers and  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
Sunday  School  cause.  He  was  born 
in  England  in  1849,  and  emigrated 


to  Utah  in  1859  with  his  parents. 

His  Sunday  School  service  includ- 
ed leading  the  singing  in  the  old 
Nineteenth  Ward  Sunday  School  for 
years.  He  also  contributed  to  the 
cause  by  revising  and  preparing  mu- 
sic for  The  Juvenile  Instructor.  He 
composed  such  familiar  Sunday 
School  songs  as  "Kind  Words  are 
Sweet  Tones  of  the  Heart"  and  "Wel- 
come, Welcome  Sabbath  Morning." 
He  was  director  of  the  Tabernacle 
Choir  from  1880  to  1889. 

He  loved  little  children  and  wrote 
numerous  selections  for  them,  includ- 


Sacrament  Music  and  Gem 

For  the  Month  of  December 
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SACRAMENT  GEM 

Again  we  meet  around  the  board 
Of  Jesus  our  redeeming  Lord, 

With  faith  in  His  atoning  blood, 
Our  only  access  unto  God. 
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ing  "Children,  Gladly  Join  and  Sing," 
"Come  Children,  Let  Us  Join  and 
Sing,"  "Our  Children,"  "Merry,  Mer- 
ry Children  Sweetly  Sing,"  "Our 
Angels,"  and  others. 

He  collaborated  with  author 
George  Manwaring  to  produce  many 
of  our  best-loved  hymns.  Brother 
Manwaring  wrote  the  words  for  the 
hymn  we  are  singing  as  this  month's 
hymn-of-the-month.  This  talented 
duo  also  teamed  in  such  favorites  as 
"Parting  Hymn"  and  "Lord  We  Ask 
Thee  Ere  We  Part." 

"We  Meet  in  Sabbath  School"  is 
a  hymn  of  rejoicing  at  the  thought  of 
meeting  with  friends  in  the  Lord's 
house  on  the  morn  of  the  Sabbath  to 
learn  more  of  His  ways.  As  is  sug- 
gested in  the  hymnal,  it  is  to  be  sung 
joyfully.  It  is  straightforward,  easy 
to  sing,  and  contains  no  problems  for 
the  chorister. 

—Lowell  M.  Durham 

FOR  ORGANISTS:  We  recom- 
mend that  this  hymn  be  bright  with 
a  light  registration  including  strong 
16-foot  bass.  It  should  be  played 
non-legato,  that  is,  marcato  or  well 
marked.  There  are  so  many  chords 
that  are  repeated,  and  these  should 
be  played  with  clearly  marked  repe- 
tition. The  dotted-half  notes  at  the 
end  of  each  of  the  four  phrases 
should  be  clearly  articulated  with  a 
full  quarter  rest.  Therefore,  these 
dotted-half  notes  are  all  to  be  played 
as  ordinary  half -notes  followed  by  a 
quarter  rest.  This  is  the  way  the 
singers  sing  them  naturally,  in  order 
that  they  may  breathe  at  these  points 
and  it  is  musically  desirable  for  the 
organist  to  do  likewise. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  rush  this  song 
with  any  undue  speed,  but  merely  to 
proceed  at  a  tempo  which  all  can 
sing  happily  together.  The  song 
should  neither  drag  nor  speed.  Let  us 
sing  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  tempo 
will  not  attract  attention  to  itself. 
—Alexander  Schreiner 
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TEACHER  TRAINING 

Lessms  for  the  Month  of  December 


Senior  Sunday  School 

Lesson  9 

December  2— Subject:  Directed  Ob- 
servation of  Student  Activi- 
ties in  Class 

Objective:  To  observe  and 
study  student  activity  and 
student  interest  in  actual 
classroom  situations. 

Lesson  10 

December  9— Subject:  The  Recita- 
tion-Discussion and  the  Lec- 
ture Method 

Objectives:  (1)  To  teach  this 
lesson  as  a  recitation-discus- 
sion, in  the  hope  that  a  good 
demonstration  of  the  method 
will   better   familiarize   stud- 


ents with  the  method,  its 
strong  points  and  its  pitfalls, 
than  mere  talk  about  it,  and 
(2)  to  describe  briefly  the 
lecture  method. 

Lesson  11 

December  16— Subject:  The  Story 
Telling  Method 

Objective:  To  teach  the  advan- 
tages of  the  story  in  religious 
teaching,  its  purpose,  the 
qualities  of  a  good  story  and 
how  to  tell  a  story  effectively. 

Texts:  Wahlquist,  Teaching  as 
the  Direction  of  Activities, 
Chapter  V.  Driggs,  The  Mas- 
ter's Art,  Chapters  XX,  XXI, 
XXII. 


December  23— Christmas  Program 

Lesson  12 

December   30— Subject:    The  Prob- 
lem-Project Method 

Objectives:  To  understand:  (1) 
that  religion  involves  every- 
day problems  and  (2)  how 
Sunday  School  students  can 
be  helped  to  think  about  their 
own  religious  problems. 

Texts:  Wahlquist,  Teaching  as 
the  Direction  of  Activities, 
Chapter  VI.  Driggs,  The  Mas- 
ter's Art,  Chapter  XVI.  Ro- 
lapp.  Gospel  Quotations,  or 
other  ready  references.  The 
Standard  Works  of  the 
Church. 


Junior  Sunday  School 

Lesson  9 

December  2— Subject:  Story  Telling 
Objective:  To  call  attention  to 
the  dynamics  of  the  story 
telling  art  as  a  tool  in  teach- 
ing. 
References:  Driggs,  The  Mas- 
ter's Art,  Chapters  XX,  and 
XXI.  Sunday  Morning  in  the 
Nursery,  Chapters  XXIV,  and 
XXV.  Current  and  former  is- 
sues of  The  Instructor. 

Lesson  10 

December  9— Subject:  Special  Days: 
Easter,  Thanksgiving,  and 
Christmas 


Objective:  To  re-evaluate  the 
common  customs  of  observ- 
ing special  days  in  Sunday 
School  classes. 

References:  Joyful  Living,  page 
64.  Sunday  Morning  in  the 
Nursery,  chapters  5  and  26. 
Current  and  former  issues  of 
The  Instructor. 


Lesson  11 

December     16— Subject: 
Observation 


Directed 


Objective:  To  choose  situations 
to  observe.  To  determine  ob- 
servation guides  in  terms  of 
the  age  group  and  objectives. 


Reference:  Suggested  guides  in 
Teacher  Training  Supple- 
ment, pages  74-75,  80-81. 

December  23— Christmas  Program. 
Lesson  12 

December  30— Subject   Know  Your 
Manuals 

Objective:  To  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  teaching  guides 
and  lesson  materials. 

References:  Teacher  Training 
Supplement,  pages  75-76. 
Assignments  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 
The  Instructor  (Ward  Fac- 
ulty Department)  Septem- 
ber 1951,  pages  278-281. 
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WHAT  TEACfflNG  MEANS 


By  Adam  S.  Bennion 


FT  is  important  that  teachers  ap- 
proach  their  task  with  the  right 
attitude— with  a  full  appreciation  of 
their  opportunities  and  responsibili- 
ties.* It  is  important,  further,  that 
they  should  have  a  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  meaning  of  teaching. 

Why  Have  Recitations? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  word  reci- 
tation is  an  unfortunate  one.  It  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  purpose  of  a  class 
period  is  merely  to  recite  or  re-say 
what  has  already  been  given  out. 
Teaching  is  a  far  more  significant 
process  than  mere  lesson-hearing  or 
lesson-giving.  Teaching  is  one  aspect 
of  education— learning  is  its  counter- 
part. There  is  teaching  done  only  to 
the  extent  that  learning  is  achieved. 
To  quote  from  Thomdike,  "The 
word  Education  is  used  with  many 
meanings,  but  in  all  its  usages  it 
refers  to  changes.  No  one  is  educated 
who  stays  just  as  he  was.  We  do  not 
educate  anybody  if  we  do  nothing 
that  makes  any  difference  or  change 
in  anybody.  The  need  of  education 
arises  from  the  fact  that  tvhat  is,  is 
not  what  ought  to  he.  Because  we 
wish  ourselves  and  others  to  become 
different  from  what  we  and  they 
now  are,  we  try  to  educate  our- 
selves and  them. 

In  a  word,  the  end  of  our  teaching 
is  not  mere  information  but  char- 
acter. And  character  is  expressed 
through  action.  Our  task,  therefore, 
is  no  less  than  the  modification  for 
the  better  of  human  behavior.  The 
process  involved  in  such  modifica- 
tion is  both  complex  and  subtle. 
Prospective  teachers  may  well  de- 
vote intelligent  study  to  it.  They 
should  certainly  come  to  know 
W.  H.  Kirkpatrick's  famous  chapter 
in  his  book  "Foundations  of  Method" 

"Please  refer  to,  "On  Becoming  A  Teacher," 
Jvme    1951,   Instructor,   page   185. 
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on  "What  Is  Learning  and  How  Does 
It  Take  Place?"  All  of  their  teaching 
experience  will  rest  upon  the  basic 
principles  discussed  in  that  chapter. 
The  following  definition  of  Teach- 
ing, contributed  by  a  former  state 
superintendent  of  schools,  is  rich  in 
suggestion: 

"Teaching  is  the  process  of  train- 
ing an  individual  through  the  forma- 
tion of  habits,  the  acquisition  of 
knowlege,  the  inculcation  of  ideals, 
and  the  fixing  of  permanent  interests 
so  that  he  shall  become  a  clean,  in- 
telligent, self-supporting  member  of 


•DONT  TELL  ME 

r\oN'T  tell  me  what  you  will  do 

When  you  have  time  to  spare; 
Tell  me  what  you  did  today 
To  ease  the  load  of  care. 

Don't  tell  me  the  dreams  you  have 

Of  conquest  still  afar; 
Don't  say  what  you  hope  to  be, 

3ut  tell  me  what  you  are. 


society,  who  has  the  power  to  govern 
himself,  can  participate  in  noble  en- 
joyments, and  has  the  desire  and  the 
courage  to  revere  God  and  serve  his 
fellows." 

Teaching  does  not  merely  consist 
of  an  inquisition  of  questions  with 
appropriate  answers  thrown  in;  it 
surely  is  not  mere  reading;  nor  can 
it  be  mistaken  for  preaching  or  lec- 
turing. These  are  all  means  that 
may  be  employed  in  the  process  of 
teaching,  and  they  are  important, 
too.  We  have  been  cautioned  much, 
of  late  years,  not  to  lose  ourselves  in 
the  process  of  doling  out  facts— but 
that  rather  we  should  occupy  our- 
selves teaching  boys  and  girls.  That 


all  sounds  well— the  writer  of  these 
lessons  has  himself  proclaimed  this 
doctrine— but  we  have  discovered 
that  you  cannot  teach  boys  and  girls 
nothing.  They  no  more  can  be  happy 
listening  to  nothing  than  they  can  be 
content  doing  nothing. 

And  so  we  now  urge  the  signifi- 
cance of  having  a  rich  supply  of  sub- 
ject matter— a  substantial  content  of 
lesson  material.  But  the  doctrine 
holds  that  the  teacher  ought  not  to 
lose  himself  in  mere  facts— they  are 
merely  the  medium  through  which 
he  arrives  at,  and  drives  home  the 
truth. 

"It  is  the  teacher's  task  to  make 
changes  for  the  better  in  the  abilities, 
habits  and  attitudes  of  boys  and 
girls.  Her  efficiency  can  be  evalu- 
ated fairly  only  in  terms  of  her  suc- 
cess at  this  task.  In  other  words,  if 
a  teacher  is  rated  at  all,  she  should 
be  rated  not  only  by  the  clothes  she 
wears,  or  the  method  she  chooses, 
but  by  the  results  she  secures." 
—Journal  of  Educational  Research, 
May,  1920. 

Teaching  is  a  complex  art.  It  con- 
sists of  at  least  these  seven  funda- 
mentals, each  one  of  which,  or  any 
combination  of  which,  ma>  be  fea- 
tured in  any  one  particular  lesson: 

1.  Presentation  of  facts. 

2.  Organization  and  evaluation  of 

knowledge. 

3.  Interpretation  and  elaboration 

of  truth. 

4.  Inspiration  to  high  ideals. 

5.  Encouragement    and    direction 

given   to   expression. 

6.  Discovery     of     pupils'     better 

selves. 

7.  Inspiration  of  example  as  well 

as  precept. 

1.     Presentation  of  Facts 

Facts  constitute  the  background 
upon  which  the  mind  operates. 
There  may  be  many  or  few— they 
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may  be  presented  in  a  lecture  of 
thirty  miiiutes,  in  the  reading  of  a 
dozen  pagesj  or  they  may  be  called 
forth  out  of  the  mind  by  a  single 
stimulating  question.  But  we  ought 
not  to  confuse  the  issue.  If  we  are 
to  discuss  any  matter  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  a  conclusion  in  truth,  we 
must  have  material  upon  which  the 
mind  can  build  that  conclusion.  We 
are  not  concerned  in  this  chapter 
with  the  method  of  procedure  in 
getting  facts  befoi*©  a  class— the  im- 
portant thought  here  is  that  the  facts 
in  rich  abundance  should  be  sup- 
plied. A  certain  young  lady  pro- 
tested recently  against  going  to  Sun- 
day School.  Her  explanation  of  her 
attitude  is  best  expressed  in  her  own 
words:  "I  get  sick  and  tired  of  going 
to  a  class  where  I  never  hear  any- 
thing new  or  worth-while."  Exag- 
gerated, of  course,  but  students  are 
crying  for  bread,  and  ought  not  be 
turned  away  with  a  stone. 

II.  Organization  and  Evaluation  of 

Knowledge 

We  have  hinted  that  a  lesson  may 
not  have  facts  enough  to  justify  the 
time  it  takes— there  is,  ^n  the  other 
hand,  danger  that  the  whole  time 
of  the  class  may  be  consumed  in  a 
mere  rehearsal  of  facts  as  facts.  Only 
recently  a  significant  complaint  was 
voiced  by  a  young  man  who  has 
gone  through  training  in  practically 
all  of  our  organizations.  "I  don't 
seem  to  know  anything  at  all,"  he 
said,  "about  the  history  of  Israel,  as 
a  whole.  I  can  recall  certain  isolated 
facts  about  particular  persons  or 
places,  but  I  cant  give  any  intelli- 
gent answer  at  all  to  such  questions 
as  these: 

"Who  were  the  Israelites?  What 
were  their  big  movements  relative 
to  the  Promised  Land?  What  is  the 
history  of  Israel  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Savior?  What  is  their  history 
subsequently?  Are  we  of  Israel  and 
how?" 

The  young  man  was  not  complain- 
ing—he merely  regretted  his  igno- 
rance on  points  of  vital  interest.  He 
was  in  need  of  further  organization 
of  the  knowledge  he  had.  He  had 
not  been  given  the  big  central  ideas 
about  which  to  build  the  minor  ones. 
Relative  importance  had  not  been 
taught  him  through  that  organized 
review  that  is  so  valuable  in  review. 
The  teacher  ought  to  come  back  time 
and  again  to  pause  on  the  big  essen- 
tials—the peaks  of  gospel  teaching. 

III.  Interpretation  and  Elaboration 

of  Truth 

It  is  really  surprising  how  many 
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various  notions  of  an  idea  will  be 
carried  away  by  the  members  of  a 
class  from  a  single  declaration  on  the 
part  of  a  teacher.  A  phase  of  a  sub- 
ject may  be  presented  which  links  up 
with  a  particular  experience  of  one 
of  the  pupils.  To  him  there  is  only 
one  interpretation.  To  another  pupil 
the  phase  of  the  subject  presented 
might  make  no  appeal  at  all,  or 
linked  up  with  a  different  experience 
might  lead  to  an  entirely  different 
conclusion.  Truths  need  to  be  elabo- 
rated and  interpreted  from  all  pos- 
sible angles— all  possible  phases 
should  be  developed.  An  interesting 
discussion  recently  took  place  with 
a  young  man  who  had  "gone  off"  on 
a  pet  doctrinal  theory.  His  whole 
conception  built  itself  up  about  a 
single  passage  of  scripture.  Satis- 
fied with  a  single  notion,  he  had  shut 


^^Tl^HE  great  composer  does  not 
set  to  work  because  he  is  in- 
spired but  becomes  inspired  because 
he  is  working.  Beethoven,  Wagner, 
Bach,  and  Mozart  settled  down  day 
after  day  to  the  job  in  hand  with  as 
much  REGULARITY  as  an  account- 
ant settles  down  each  day  with  his 
figures.  They  didn't  waste  time 
waiting  for  inspiration." 

—Ernest  Newman, 
London  Music  Critic. 


his  eyes  to  all  else  and  "knew  he  was 
right."  To  be  taught  properly,  he 
needed  to  be  trained  to  suspend  his 
judgment  till  aU  the  evidence  was  in. 

IV.    Inspiration  to  High  Ideals 

Men  and  women  like  to  be  carried 
to  the  heights.  They  like  to  be  lifted 
out  of  their  lower  selves  into  what 
they  may  become.  It  is  the  teacher's 
delight  to  let  his  class  stand  tip-toe 
on  the  facts  of  subject  matter  to  peep 
into  the  glories  of  the  gospel  plan  of 
Iffe  and  salvation.  In  1903  Sanford 
Bell,  of  the  University  of  Colorado, 
reported  the  results  of  a  survey  con- 
ducted with  543  men  and  488  women 
to  ascertain  whether  they  liked  male 
or  female  teachers  better  and  just 
what  it  was  that  had  made  them 
like  those  teachers  who  had  meant 
most  in  their  lives.  The  survey 
showed  that  the  following  influences 
stood  out  in  the  order  named: 

Moral   uplift. 
Inspiration. 

Stimulus  to  intellectual  awakening.. 


Spur  to  scholarship. 

Help  in  getting  a  firm  grip  on  the 
vital  issues  of  life. 

Personal  kindness. 

Encouragement  in  crisis. 

What  a  testimonial  to  the  force  of 
inspiration  to  higher  ideals! 

V.  Encouragement    and    Direction 

Given  to  Pupils'  Expression 

Most  pupils  in  class  are  ordinarily 
inclined  to  sit  silently  by  and  let 
someone  else  do  the  talking.  And 
yet,  everyone  enjoys  participating  in 
a  lesson  when  once  "the  ice  is 
broken."  It  is  the  teacher's  task  first 
of  all  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  easy 
expression  and  then  later  to  help 
make  that  expression  adequate  and 
effective.  The  bishop  of  one  of  our 
wards  in  Southern  Utah  declared, 
not  long  ago,  that  he  traced  the  be- 
ginning of  his  testimony  back  to  a 
primary  lesson  in  which  a  skilful 
teacher  led  him  to  commit  himself 
very  enthusiastically  to  the  notion 
that  the  Lord  does  answer  prayers. 
He  said  he  defended  the  proposition 
so  vigorously  that  he  set  about  to 
make  sure  from  experience  that  he 
was  right.  The  details  of  securing 
this  expression  will  be  more  fully 
worked  out  in  the  chapter  on  Meth- 
ods of  the  Recitation. 

VI.  Discovery    of    Pupils'    Better 

Selves 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  prob- 
lems in  teaching  is  to  come  to  know 
the  real  nature  of  our  pupils— to  get 
below  surface  appearances  to  the 
very  boy  himself.  Most  of  the  work 
of  solving  this  problem  necessarily 
must  be  done  out  of  class.  Such  inti- 
mate knowledge  is  the  result  of  per- 
sonal contact  when  no  barriers  of 
class  recitation  interfere.  It  involves 
time  and  effort,  of  course,  but  it  is 
really  the  key  to  genuine  teaching. 
It  makes  possible  what  we  have 
named  as  factor  number  seven, 
which  may  be  disposed  of  here  for 
present  purposes.  We  read  of  by- 
gone days  largely  because  in  them 
we  hope  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
problems  of  Jimmie  Livingston  to- 
day. How  can  we  effect  the  solution 
if  all  that  we  know  of  Jimmie  is  that 
he  is  one  of  fifteen  scouts.  We  must 
see  him  in  action,  must  associate 
with  him  as  he  encounters  his  prob- 
lems, if  we  would  help  him  solve 
them.  Our  discovery  of  our  pupils' 
better  selves,  and  intelligent  appli- 
cation, go  together  hand  in  hand. 
(Concluded  on  page  318) 
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know. 


By   their    fruits   ye   shall 
"-Matthew  7:20. 


'T%E  eJBfectiveness  of  teaching  can 
be  measured  only  by  the  learning 
outcomes  produced,  hence,  a  Sunday 
School  teacher  will  evaluate  his 
teaching  in  terms  of  the  influence 
his  teaching  has  on  the  lives  of  the 
members  of  his  class.  Some  of  the 
rewards  of  effective  teaching  are  real- 
ized, "like  the  words  of  a  song," 
years  later;  others  are  more  immedi- 
ate. 

While  there  is  no  single  instru- 
ment by  which  to  measure  teaching 
success,  there  are  evaluative  tech- 
niques that  the  Sunday  School  teach- 
er can  use  as  a  basis  of  his  week-by- 
week  planning  and  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving his  teaching.  This  lesson  is 
planned  to  help  the  Sunday  School 
teacher  develop  an  understanding  of 
(1)  evaluation,  (2)  how  to  evaluate 
learning  outcomes,  and  (3)  how  to 
use  self-evaluation  as  a  means  of 
improving  his  teaching. 

I.  A  Concept  of  lEfValuation 

The  evaluation  of  one's  teaching 
relates  to  a  careful,  discriminating 
appraisal  of  the  outcomes  and  pro- 
cesses of  learning  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  learning  situations.  It 
includes  all  the  procedures  by  which 
a  teacher  determines  the  extent  to 
which  a  specific  objective  has  been 
achieved  and  what  part  of  the  task 
remains  yet  to  be  accomplished.  The 
evaluative  process  is  concerned  with 
(1)  the  establishing  of  specific  goals 
related  to  observable  behavior,  (2) 
the  collecting  of  evidence  concern- 
ing the  achieving  of  these  goals.  (3) 
the  making  of  judgments  about  this 
evidence,  and  (4)  the  revising  of 
procedures  and  goals  in  the  light  of 
sound  evaluations. 

The  Sunday  School  teacher  can 
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use  evaluation  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting the  development  of  the 
members  of  his  class.  As  evaluation 
gauges  the  extent  that  various  phases 
of  action  contribute  to  growth  to- 
ward goals  sought,  it  supplies  criteria 
for  selecting  future  goals.  The  cen- 
tral function  of  evaluation  relates  to 
pupil  development,  but  the  teacher 
must  also  appraise  the  procedures 
which  promote  or  discourage  a  de- 
sired kind  of  behavior. 

Is  is  important  for  a  Sunday  School 
teacher  to  understand  evaluation  as 
an  integral  part  of  teaching.  A  teach- 
er's concept  of  evaluation  is  import- 
ant because  it  will  determine  the 
type  of  evaluation  he  will  use.  The 
evaluative  techniques  he  uses,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  he  uses  them 
will  influence  the  quality  of  his 
teaching.  For  example,  a  teacher  can- 
not teach  to  promote  a  desirable  at- 
titude toward  Sunday  School  activi- 
ties whfle  using  evaluative  devices 
that  will  embarrass  or  humiliate  the 
members  of  his  class. 

The  following  characteristics  are 
considered  to  be  some  of  the  superior 
evaluative  practices  which  can  be 
utflized  by  Sunday  School  teachers. 
They  can  serve  as  goals  for  any 
teacher. 

A.  Evaluation  is  related  to  ap- 
proved objective.  All  objectives 
should  be  stated  in  terms  of  specific 
behavior  which  can  be  evaluated. 
The  evaluation  made  should  be  re- 
lated to  the  learning  outcome  desired. 
The  Sunday  School  was  organized 
for  a  definite  purpose.  In  his  plan- 
ning the  Sunday  School  teacher 
should  relate  each  specific  objective 
to  the  general  aim  of  the  Sunday 
School— helping  each  member  be- 
come a  Latter-day  Saint  in  the  full- 
est and  truest  sense  of  the  word. 

When  members  of  the  class  help 
to   establish   the   specific   objective, 


and  to  evaluate  what  has  been  done 
in  terms  of  goals  which  to  them  are 
desirable,  definite,  immediate,  and 
attainable,  the  class  is  vital  and  chal- 
lenging. It  is  by  translating  objectives 
into  terms  of  observable  student  be- 
havior that  teachers  can  help  stu- 
dents to  develop  the  abilities,  under- 
standings, and  attitudes  which  the 
Sunday  School  program  seeks  to 
foster. 

B.  Evaluation  is  not  synonymous 
with  measurement.  The  term  "evalu- 
ation" should  not  be  confused  with 
"measurement."  Evaluation  can  in- 
clude tests  but  is  not  limited  to  them. 
The  Sunday  School  teacher  should  be 
more  vitally  concerned  with  the 
observing  and  identifying  of  desir- 
able changes  in  behavior  than  with 
measuring  devices. 

C.  Evaluation  is  a  continuous  pro- 
cess. If  teachers  relate  evaluation  to 
the  processes  of  teaching  and  learn- 
ing as  well  as  to  the  outcomes,  evalu- 
ation becomes  an  integral  part  of  all 
teaching  and  learning.  Instead  of 
following  teaching— learning  activi- 
ties, it  occurs  while  teaching  and 
learning  are  taking  place  and  is  as- 
sociated with  the  total  process  of 
development. 

D.  Evaluation  is  a  cooperative  ac- 
tivity. Ideally,  evaluation  is  a  cooper- 
ative activity.  The  idea  that  student 
learning  results  from  student-doing, 
not  teacher-telling,  is  again  empha- 
sized. As  students  participate  in 
evaluation  they  are  made  aware  of 
the  results  of  their  learning,  and  this 
as  learning  proceeds. 

E.  Evaluation  is  related  to  the 
total  learning  situation.  In  evaluat- 
ing the  results  of  his  Sunday  School 
teaching,  a  teacher  should  consider 
both  direct  and  concominant  learn- 
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ing.  Evaluation  should  be  made  in 
terms  of  individual  problems,  needs, 
and  achievements,  and  should  take 
into  consideration  the  difficulties 
which  certain  members  of  the  class 
will  experience  in  accomplishing  the 
learning  task  at  hand. 

In  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
the  student  panel  planned  for  in 
last  month's  lesson,  the  newness  of 
the  experience  for  the  chairman  of 
the  group  will  be  recognized,  since 
this  particular  student  was  chosen 
because  of  his  interest  in  speech  ac- 
tivities to  help  him  (a  new  member 
of  the  class)  to  become  a  function- 
ing part  of  the  class. 

II.  Measuring    Learning    Outcomes 

A  Sunday  School  teacher  should 
know  that  he  can  find  means  by 
which  to  evaluate  the  results  of  his 
Sunday  School  teaching.  He  must 
also  realize  the  evaluative  tech- 
niques used  must  vary  according  to 
the  type  of  learning  involved.  The 
Sunday  School  teacher  should  never 
use  formal  types  of  evaluation  which 
emphasize  differences  within  his 
group.  His  evaluations  should  be 
made  in  relation  to  pupil  develop- 
ment and  be  kept  informal.  Such 
evaluation  will  be  based  on  the  obser- 
vation of  the  members  of  the  class 
under  various  situations— the  observ- 
ing of  the  adjustment  of  members  of 
the  class  to  other  members,  coopera- 
tiveness,  class  participation,  attitudes 
as  revealed  in  informal  activities,  to 
mention  only  a  few.  The  Sunday 
School  teacher  should  remember 
such  appraisals  are  not  end  judg- 
ments, but  are  to  he  used  as  means 
by  which  to  determine  interests, 
needs,  and  development  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planning  more  meaningful 
lesson    activities. 

Since  there  is  no  single  appraisal 
device  by  which  a  Sunday  School 
teacher  can  measure  the  results  of 
his  teaching,  he  should  experiment 
with  various  techniques.  A  general 
procedure  of  listing  (1)  specific 
learning  outcomes  to  be  fostered  (a 
week's  lesson  or  a  year's  work  may 
serve  as  the  basis),  (2)  behavior  pat- 
terns that  suggest  the  presence  or 
absence  of  that  trait,  and  (3)  tech- 
nique of  appraisal  which  will  indi- 
cate the  presence  or  absence  of  spe- 
cific learning  outcomes. 

The  following  criteria  might  be 
used  in  appraising  one's  teaching  in 
Sunday  School: 

A.  The  amount  and  enthusiasm  of 
class  participation  is  an  indication 
of  teacher  success.    May  have  some 
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one  keep  track  of  the  amount  of  class 
time  used  by  teachers  and  by  class 
members,  to  be  reported  confidential- 
ly to  the  teacher  for  his  own  guid- 
ance. 

B.  The  activity  of  the  class  mem- 
bers in  other  church  activities  might 
be  a  good  indication  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  lessons  in  achieving  the 
general  objectives  of  the  Sunday 
School  program. 

C.  Recorded  observation  of  effect 
on  attendance  is  an  excellent  indi- 
cation of  class  interest.  May  use  at- 
tendance charts,  and  compare  with 
figures  for  eligible  people  in  the 
ward. 

D.  Occasionally  the  Sunday  School 
teacher  may  use  an  informal  test  as 
an  evaluative  technique.  However, 
the  items  of  the  test  must  each  have 
a  purpose  as  related  to  the  total 
learning  situation. 

E.  Expression  of  class  members 
about  their  own  feelings  toward  the 
class  and  the  gospel,  as  given  in 
testimonies,  spontaneous  comments, 
or  written  evaluations. 

III.  Self-evaluation  of  Teaching  Pro- 
cedures. 

Since  the  principle  of  evaluation  is 
to  be  utilized  by  the  Sunday  School 
teacher  as  a  guide  in  administration 
of  his  class  procedures  to  the  end 
of  promoting  greater  pupil  develop- 
ment, the  best  method  which  can  be 
used  is  that  of  self-evaluation.  Self- 
evaluation  should  be  recognized  as 
an  important  means  of  self-improve- 
ment for  those  who  wish  to  improve. 

It  centers  the  full  attention  of  the 
teacher  on  the  learning  situation.  It 
encourages  the  teacher  to  bring 
pupils  into  the  evaluation.  Sunday 
School  teachers  should  feel  security 
in  their  ability,  have  confidence  that 
they  have  great  sources  of  help  and 
if  they  will  put  forth  honest  effort, 
they  will  be  blessed  with  success. 

In  a  process  of  self -evaluation,  any 
evidence  gathered  is  to  be  utilized 
by  the  teacher  concerned.  A  Sunday 
School  teacher  should  realize  that 
certain  procedures  give  effective 
help: 

A.  Members  of  the  Sunday  School 
classes  can  help  by  discussing  im- 
provement which  can  be  made  in  the 
Sunday  School  class. 

B.  Class  planning  which  involves 
both  planning  and  evaluation  is  a 
technique  which  helps  to  improve 
teaching. 


C.  By  visiting  other  classes,  teach- 
ers can  learn  new  ways  of  handling 
various  problems  and  to  make  better 
use  of  criteria  in  self-evaluation. 

D.  Self-evaluation  check  lists  some- 
times encourage  teachers  to  explore 
concepts  of  better  teaching  and  di- 
rect the  thinking  of  the  teacher,  and 
if  used  at  intervals  tends  to  serve 
as  a  record  of  progress. 

The  following  check  list  might  be 
used  as  a  basis  to  help  the  Sunday 
School  teacher  devise  one  which  is 
related  to  a  given  class,  and  has 
maximum  value  to  him.  By  providing 
a  place  for  rating  each  item  as: 
"Frequently,"  "sometimes,"  "seldom," 
or  leaving  a  space  for  comments, 
such  a  list  can  be  a  record  of  a  teach- 
ing improvement. 

1.  Do  I  thoroughly  enjoy  teaching? 
Do  others  know  I  do? 

2.  Do  I  have  a  friendly  interest  in 
each  member  of  my  class? 

3.  Are  the  members  of  my  class 
responsive  and  cooperative 

4.  Do  I  plan  my  lessons  carefully? 

5.  Do  I  state  the  objectives  of  each 
lesson  under  such  categories  as 
(1)  understanding  (2)  attitude, 
(3)  skill? 

6.  Do  I  state  outcomes  sought  in 
terms  of  observable  behavior 
changes. 

7.  Do  I  plan  lesson  activities  which 
are  varied  and  broad  in  scope? 
Are  they  consistent  with  stated 
objectives? 

8.  Do  I  use  carefully  chosen  spe- 
cial aids  to  enrich  learning  ex- 
periences? 

9.  Do  I  encourage  student  partici- 
pation, initiative,  and  leader- 
ship? 

10.  Do  I  keep  discussions  on  the 
issue? 

11.  Do  I  help  students  to  appraise 
experiences? 

12.  Do  I  evaluate  in  light  of  stated 
objectives? 

13.  Do  I  keep  in  touch  with  various 
sources  of  help? 

14.  Do  I  utilize  student  opinion  to 
try  to  improve  my  teaching? 

To  the  Ward  Faculty  Leader; 

To  the  Class  Leader 

1.  Discuss  various  aspects  of  the 
"evaluation"  as  they  are  related  to 
the  planning  and  teaching  of  Sunday 
School  lessons.  Provide  numerous 
examples  and  illustrations  to  show 
how  evaluation  is  an  important  part 
of  the  teaching  process. 

{Concluded  on  neoct  page) 
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LESSON  REFERENCES 


For  the  Month  of  December 


WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  BE  A 
LATTER-DAY  SAINT 

(Course  No.  7) 
Chapter  43.  Our  Church  Welfare  Program 

Oran  Whittaker,  "Church  Welfare  in 
Action  in  Minidoka,"   Era,   vol.   53,   Oct. 

1950,  pp.  784-786,  846-857.  AccompHsh- 
ments  through  following  Church  Welfare 
plan. 

Doyle  L,  Green,  "Welfare  Ranch,"  Era, 
vol.  54,  Aug.  1951,  pp.  564-566,  580,  582. 
Welfare  plan  at  work  in  California. 

Chapter  45.  The  Sacrament. 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay, 
Stephen  L  Richards,  "Little  Children  and 
the  Sacrament,"  Instructor,  vol.   86,  Aug. 

1951,  p.  237. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 
IN  ANCIENT  TIMES 

{Course  No.  11) 

Chapter  41.  Freedom  Won 

Juha  W.  Wolfe,  "Who  Penned  the 
Declaration  of  Independence?"  Era,  vol. 
54,  July  1951,  pp.  500,  540. 

Chapter  42.  Freedom  Guaranteed 

G.  Homer  Durham,  "Crisis  in  Constitu- 
tionahsm,  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol..  37,  Oct.  1950, 
pp.  652,  660.  Importance  of  the  Consti- 
tion  of  the  U.  S.  in  this  day. 

Albert  R.  Bowen,  "The  Constitution  and 


If  references  are  not  given  for  some  of  the 
chapters  in  your  department,  please  refer  to 
Lesson  References  in  previous  issues  of  The 
Instructor. 


the  United  Nations  Charter,"  R.  S.  Mag., 
vol.  38,  Aug.  1951,  pp.  507-511. 


THE  RESTORED  CHURCH  AT  WORK 
(Comrse  No.  13) 

Chapter  46.  Paying  the  Bills 

Editorial.  "Widow's  Tithing,"  Church 
News,  Nov.  29,  1950,  p.  16. 

Milton  R.  Hunter,  "Will  a  Man  Rob 
God?"  Era,  vol.  53,  Dec.  1950,  pp.  978-980. 

Chapter  47.  Paying  the  Bills- ( Con*U ) 

Marion  G.  Romney,  "Perfecting  the 
Welfare  Plan,"  Era,  vol.  53,  Dec.  1950, 
pp.    1004,    1006-1007. 

Milton  R.  Hunter,  "Fasting  and  the  Fast 
Day,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  38,  July  1951,  pp. 
436-439,  501.  The  Importance  of  Fast 
Offerings. 

Chapter  48.  My  Brother's  Keeper 

Doyle  L.  Green,  "Welfare  Ranch,"  Era, 
vol.  54,  Aug.  1951,  pp.  564-566,  580,  582. 
Welfare  Plan  at  Work  in  California. 


SAVIORS  ON  MOUNT  ZION 

(Comrse  No.  15) 

Chapter  46.  Your  Book  of  Remembrance 

David  R.  Roberts,  "Books  of  Remem- 
brance," Era,  vol.  51,  Aug.  1948,  p.  524; 
vol.  52,  Aug.  1949,  p.  529.  Two  brief 
articles  on  Books  of  Remembrance. 

"Books  of  Remembrance  Presented  to 
Ten  Missionaries  of  Liberty  Stake,"  Church 
News,  May  28,  1950,  p.  6.  Comments  on 
books  of  remembrance. 


GOOD  TIDINGS  TO  ALL  PEOPLE 

(Course  No.   18) 

Chapters  45  and  46.  Resmrrection  and  the 
Ascension 

Don.  B.  Colton,  "The  Resurrection  and 
the  Ascension,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  37,  pp. 
696-702.  Lesson  to  create  faith  in  the 
power  of  Jesus  Christ. 

James  E.  Talmage,  "He  is  Risen— As 
He  Said,"  Instructor,  vol.  86,  March  1951, 
pp.  66-69.    The  story  of  the  resurrection. 

Picture— "Mary  at  the  Tomb,"  Instructor, 
vol.  86,  March  1951,  center  spread. 

PARENT  AND  CHILD 
(Course  No.  19d) 

Chapter  38.  Discipline  as  Responsible 
Behavior 

Ruth  Strang,  Ph.D.,  "A  Study  of  Young 
Children,"  (Book)  Chapter  VII,  Common 
Behavior  Problems,  p.  91;  Chapter  VIII, 
Children  are  Different,  pp.  115-136. 
( This  book  is  available  at  the  Deseret  Book 
Store  for  75(^.) 

TEACHINGS  OF  THE  BOOK 
OF  MORMON 

(Course  No.  19a) 

Chapter   43.    God's    Servants 

Elmer  S.  Crowley,  "An  Angel  from  on 
High,"  Era,  vol.  51,  Sept.  1948,  pp.  556, 
590.  Work  and  character  of  Moroni. 

Chapter  44.  Are  Ye  Prepared? 

Bruce  R.  McConkie,  "Now  is  the  Day 
of  Our  Salvation,"  Era,  vol.  51,  May  1948, 
pp.  295,  332.  Preparation  for  later  life 
accomplished  now. 


WARD  FACULTY  LESSON 

(Concluded  from  page  314) 

2.  Use  the  sample  planning  pre- 
sented in  the  March  Instructor,  or 
the  September  Instructor,  as  a  basis 
for  a  discussion  of  evaluative  tech- 
niques. 

3.  Emphasize  the  ixdea  that  self- 
evaluation  is  a  means  of  self-improve- 
ment and  of  gaining  greater  satis- 
faction from  teaching  a  Sunday 
School  class. 


4.  The  following  references  may 
be  helpful  as  background  reading: 

Schooling,  Raleigh.  Student  Teach- 
ing, McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York,  1949,  Chapter  13. 
The  easily  read  discussion  of  the 
main  ideas  in  the  new  concept  of 
appraisal,  observational  techniques, 
and  the  "how"  to  measure  the  in- 
tangible outcomes  of  learning  should 
be  of  special  interest. 


Woodruff,  Asahel  D.  The  Fsy- 
chology  of  Teaching,  Longman, 
Green  and  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 
1951.  Chapters  25,  26,  27.  The  well 
organized  discussion  of  the  role  of 
evaluation  in  education,  basic  con- 
siderations about  objectives,  and  the 
evaluation  of  teaching  and  learning 
activities  are  basic.  The  illustrations 
used  to  emphasize  various  points  add 
interest. 
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UNDERSTANDING  AND  LOVE 

OF  GOD  THROUGH  PRAYER 


By  Marie  Fox  Felt 


^^/^UR  Father  which  art  in  heaven, 

Hallowed  be  Thy  name. 
Thy   Kingdom   come.   Thy   will  be 

done 
In  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven. 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 
And  forgive  us  our  debts. 
As  we  forgive  our  debtors.  ' 
And  lead  us  not  into  temptation 
But  deliver  us  from  evil. 
For  thine  is  the  kingdom, 
And  the  power,  and  the  glory  forever. 

Amen." 
Matthew  6:9-13  and  3  Nephi  13:9-13 

^^  A  FTER  this  manner  therefore  pray 
ye"  was  the  counsel  Jesus  gave, 
first  to  his  disciples  gathered  on  the 
mountainside  where  he  taught  them 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  later 
to  the  Nephites  living  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  In  this  latter  day  we 
are  told  through  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
68:28,  ".  .  .  they  shall  also  teach  their 
children  to  pray  and  to  walk  up- 
rightly before  the  Lord." 

Natural  Way  to  Learn  to  Pray 

In  a  true  Latter-day  Saint  home, 
before  he  can  talk,  a  little  child  learns 
prayer  by  hearing  others  pray.  His 
head  is  bowed.  His  knees  are  bent. 
His  eyes  are  closed.  The  attitude  of 
worship  and  gratitude  is  developed 
by  following  the  example  of  the  par- 
ents and  older  members  of  the 
family.  As  soon  as  he  is  able,  he  mur- 
murs his  first  prayer  word  "Amen" 
after  each  prayer  is  said.  He  is  en- 
couraged to  take  his  turn  to  speak 
for  the  family  group  in  prayer.  He 
learns  of  and  participates  in  other 
opportunities  to  pray,  namely  to  ask 
the  blessing  on  the  food  before  we 
eat  and  to  express  our  gratitude  for 
it;  his  own  individual  prayers  both 
night  and  morning  and  the  prayers 
offered  at  Sunday  School,  Sacrament 
Meetings,  Primary,  etc. 


A  little  child  also  learns  the  form 
and  meaning  of  prayer.  He  learns 
that  it  is  the  means  we  have  of  com- 
muning with  our  Heavenly  Father 
in  order  to  express  to  him  our  grati- 
tude for  the  blessings  that  he  gives 
us  each  day,  for  those  blessings  which 
are  especially  our  own,  for  his  pro- 
tecting care  over  us  both  day  and 
night,  for  the  privilege  we  have  of 
praying  to  him  whenever  we  wish, 
for  his  special  blessings  to  us  when 
we  are  ill,  for  our  families,  for  our 
homes  and  blessings  received  there, 
for  our  food  and  drink,  and  for  the 
privilege  we  have  of  coming  to 
Church  to  worship  him.  Prayers 
should  be  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  thanking  our  Heavenly  Father. 
Few  requests  should  be  made  since 
God  knows  before  we  ask  him  what 
our  needs  are  and  we  should  not 
use  prayer  as  a  means  of  begging  him 
for  the  realization  of  selfish  desires. 
To  ask  God  to  inspire  us  and  to  pro- 
tect us;  to  give  us  strength  and  cour- 
age to  do  his  will,  tells  him  that  we 
desire  to  do  right  and  have  faith  that 
he  will  bless  us  to  this  end. 

Learning  to  Pray  at  Sunday  School 

Now  what  opportunities  for  prayer 
do  little  children  have  in  Sunday 
School?  As  teachers  we  should  en- 
courage them  to  offer  the  opening 
arid  closing  prayers  there  and  where 
possible,  say  prayers  in  their  little 
classes  or  groups.  To  so  participate 
forms  a  bond  or  tie  between  the  child 
participant  and  our  Heavenly  Father 
which  grows  stronger  each  time  he 
prays. 

In  our  classes  we  have  lessons  on 
prayer  wherein  we  learn  how  to 
pray  and  for  what.  In  the  Nurse- 
ry Department  Manual,  "Sunday 
Morning  In  The  Nursery,"  in  Unit 
XI  entitled,  "Our  Thank  You  Pray- 
ers," we  find  lessons  geared  to  the 


two  and  three-year-olds  on,  "Our 
Individual  Prayers,"  "Our  Family 
Prayers,"  "The  Blessing  on  the  Food" 
and  "Prayers  at  Sunday  School."  In 
the  Kindergarten  Department,  prayer 
lessons  are  to  be  found  as  follows :  In 
"Spiritual  Growth"  on  page  35  we 
find,  "How  We  Show  Thankfulness 
To  Our  Heavenly  Father,"  On  page 
92,  "At  Sunday  School  We  Pray."  In 
"Joyful  Living"  on  page  58  there  is 
a  lesson  on  "Jesus  Taught  Us  To 
Pray."  In  the  Primary  Department 
Manual,  "Learning,  Loving,  Living," 
the  following  lessons  on  prayer  may 
be  found,  page  29  "Prayer  Is  A  Way 
of  Telling  Our  Heavenly  Father  of 
Our  Joys  and  Fears  and  Thanking 
Him  For  His  Goodness,  page  33, 
"We  Need  Help  To  Answer  Our  Own 
Prayers."  In  "Living  Our  Religion" 
for  the  Primary  Department,  on  page 
33,  we  find  a  lesson  on  "Where  Do 
We  Get  The  Prayers  For  The  Sacra- 
ment and  What  Do  They  Mean  To 
Us?"  On  page  81,  "What  Has  Christ 
Taught  Us  About  Prayer?"  On  page 
105,  "To  Whom  Shall  We  Give 
Thanks?"  on  page  106  "Let  Us  Say 
Thank  You  Every  Day." 

All  of  these  lessons,  if  well  taught 
and  followed  through  with  oppor- 
tunities and  encouragement  to  pray, 
are  helping  the  Sunday  School  to 
fulfill  it's  assignment  to  teach  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Church.  It  helps  to 
achieve  it's  stated  objectives  one  of 
which  says,  "The  general  aim  of 
the  Sunday  School  is  to  help  to  the 
utmost  each  member  to  become  a 
Latter-day  Saint  in  the  fullest  and 
truest  sense  of  that  term.  To  become 
such  a  Latter-day  Saint  one  must 
develop  faith  in  God  the  Father,  in 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  plan  of 
salvation  as  revealed  to  man  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  restored  to  the  earth 
through  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith." 
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Evaluation 

Do  these  lessons  carry  over  we 
sometimes  wonder?  Proof  is  with  the 
writer  at  this  very  moment  in  the 
form  of  a  Httle  fellow  not  quite  four. 
Through  him  and  others  we  learn 
that  one  is  never  too  young  to  learn 
of  prayer,  it's  meanings,  opportuni- 
ties and  privileges.  I  am  hearing 
snatches  of  the  songs  "E're  You  Left 
Your  Room  This  Morning,  Did  You 
Think  To  Pray"^  and  "Count  Your 
Many  Blessings"  sung  as  he  goes 
about  the  serious  business  of  child- 
hood, namely  that  of  play.  The  carry 
over  of  his  Sunday  School  learnings 
are  delighting  my  soul  as  I  think 
how  well  the  wonderful  teaching  staff 
in  our  ward  has  impressed  him  and 
the  joy  that  is  his  this  day.  We  bow 
our  heads  in  gratitude  as  he  shares 
our  breakfast  with  us  and  says  the 
blessing  on  the  food.  We  are  grate- 
ful to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  this 
little  neighbor  boy  who  serves  as 
our  alarm  clock  and  brings  so  much 
joy  into  our  lives. 

Next  month's  article  will  be 
"Reverence"  by  Addie  L.  Swapp. 

SACRAMENT  GEM 

I  will  think  of  Jesus 

And  in  His  name  I'll  pray, 

That  I  may  love  and  serve  Him 
Upon  this  holy  day. 

'T%E  following  enrichment  material 
may  be  used  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Junior  Sunday  School: 

Rest  exercises  are  a  valuable  part  of 
the  lesson  time  when  teaching  the 
young  child: 

T  lift  my  arms  above  my  head 
And  spread  my  fingers  wide. 
I  grow  up  tall  upon  my  toes 
And  bend  from  side  to  side. 

T  will  grow  tall. 

•*•       ( Children  stretch  tall. ) 

I  will  grow  strong. 

( Children  flex  arm  muscles. ) 
I  will  play  hard. 

( Run  on  toes  in  place. ) 
I  will  sleep  soundly. 

( Sink  slowly  on  chairs,  let  heads 
droop,  close  eyes.) 
Wake  up  happy. 

(Open  eyes  and  laugh.) 

The  children  have  just  come  in 
from  play.  They  reach  up  high  to  get 
an  imaginary  hanger,  place  coat  on 
it  and  hang  up  the  imaginary  cloth- 
ing. They  take  a  ball  from  the  toy 
shelf  and  first  chfld  throws  imaginary 


ball  to  playmate  who  catches  and 
throws  it  quickly  to  another  until 
each  one  has  had  a  turn.  The  last 
child  runs  and  places  it  on  the  shelf. 
(This  rest  exercise  may  be  varied 
by  substituting  other  toys  for  the 
imaginative  play.) 


Action  Verses 

TRAINS  . 

T  hear  the  train  bell  ding,  dong, 
(Show   ringing   bell   by   moving 
hands  from  side  to  side.) 

I  see  the  wheels  turn  slow, 

(Move  arms  in  circular  motion, 
elbows  bent  even  with  hips  with 
hands  clinched.) 

I  hear  the  whistle  "toot,  toot." 
{Pretend    to    pull    whistle    cord 
twice. ) 

I'm  sure  it's  going  to  go. 

{Move  arms  from  left  to  right  in 


front  of  body  as  if  train  was  pull- 
ing away.) 

MY  CAT 

T  have  a  pretty  kitty  that  sleeps  out 

in  the  barn. 
For  in  the  house,  she  always  tried 

to  unwind  mama's  yarn. 

{Point  to  barn;  unwind  yarn.) 
So,  now  she  catches  all  the  mice  that 

play  out  in  the  grain, 

{Move  fingers  quickly  as  though 
mouse    was    scampering    across 
barn  floor.) 
I'm  happy  that  she  doesn't  have  to 

sleep  out  in  the  rain. 

{Indicate  falling  rain.) 


i^NE  of  the  best  things  in  the  world 
is  to  be  a  boy;  it  requires  no  ex- 
perience, but  needs  lots  of  practice 
to  be  a  good  one. 


A  TEACHER'S  PRAYER 

By  Mirla  Greenwood  Thayne 

"Therefore,  O  ye  that  embark  in  the 
service  of  God  see  that  ye  serve  him 
with  all  your  heart,  might,  mind 
and  strength,  that  ye  may  stand 
blameless  before  God  at  the  last  day. 
.  .  .  Remember  faith,  virtue,  know- 
ledge, temperance,  patience,  brother- 
ly kindness,  godliness,  charity,  hu- 
mility, diligence. 

—Doctrine  and  Covenants  4:2,  6. 

Orepare  me,   God,  for  this   great 

task  before  me. 
School  me  in  every  walk  along  life's 

way, 
Help  me  to  teach  with  heart  and 

mind  and  purpose. 
Hold  Thou  my  hand  and  teach  me 

how  to  pray. 

Make  my  faith  strong  and  let  me 

never  falter; 
Faith  is  my  anchor,  my  security. 
I  would  believe  in  these.  Thy  little 

children, 
And  ever  bow  in  reverence  to  Thee. 

Virtue   I   would   possess    and   ever 

cherish 
More  than  life— so  keep  me  clean  and 

pure. 
That  I  may  meet  Thee  unashamed 

dear  Master 
When  on  this  mortal  life  I  close  the 

door. 

Crown  me  with  knowledge,  give  me 
understanding. 


Help  me  to  live  the  precepts  that  I 

teach. 
Knowledge  of  gospel  truths  in  my 

possession 
Will  place  eternal  joys  within  my 

reach. 

I  would  be  temperate,  seek  moder- 
ation, 

In  all  things  being  master  of  myself. 

Keeping  the  Word  of  Wisdom  that 
assures  me 

A  clearer  mind  and  more  abundant 
health. 

Patience  I  need  to  cope  with  every 

problem. 
Let  me  be  patient  with  each  little 

child. 
Loving  his  virtue,  judging  not  his 

errors. 
Keep  my  voice  gentle  and  my  manner 

mild. 

Help  me  to  do  all  things  with  care 

I  pray  Thee 
With  diligence  to  serve  Thee  every 

hour, 
Knowing  that  law  and  order  rules 

Thy  kingdom. 
And   diligence  pursued   in  faith   is 

power. 

Thou  art  the  Light,  the  Way,  the 

Master  Teacher 
So,  God,  while  I  am  molding  human 

clay 
Hold  Thou  my  hand  and  let  Thy 

Spirit  guide  me 
That  I  may  teach  in  Thine  appointed 

way. 
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Verses  for  Halloween  Fun 

MY  PUMPKIN 

1  found  a  great  big  pumpkin 

Lying  on  the  ground 
And  daddy  helped  me  pick  it  up 
And  take  it  back  to  town. 
I  cut  a  nose,  I  cut  a  mouth 
And  then  I  cut  two  eyes 
And  now  my  funny  pumpkin 
Is  looking  very  wise. 

—Margaret  Ipson 


DRESSING  UP 

Oalloween  is  coming 

And  do  you  know  what? 
I'll  put  on  the  mask  and  costume 
That  mom  and  daddy  bought, 
And  111  take  my  great  big  pumpkin 
With  its  ugly  face  aglow 
And  run  around  the  neighborhood 
A  scaring  folks  I  know. 

—Margaret  and  Jane  Ipson 


A  Verse  of  Home  Fun 

MY  BROTHER 

I  love  my  baby  brother 

He's  the  cutest  little  boy. 
He  laughs  and  plays  all  day  long 
And  brings  us  all  much  joy. 

And  w^hen  I  grow  to  be  a  man 
I  hope  God  sends  to  me 
A  little  tiny  baby  boy 
That's  just  as  cute  as  he. 

^Jane  Ipson 

A  Verse  of  the  Season 

AUTUA^N 

T  EAVES  turn  red  and  flutter  down. 

We  know  that  it  is  fall, 
And  mother  hangs  our  heavier  wraps 

For  us  out  in  the  hall, 
We  get  the  rake,  and  rake  the  leaves. 

And  make  a  pile  so  high- 
Then   daddy  burns   them,   and  the 
smoke, 
Curls  way  up  in  the  sky. 


WHISTLE 

I  want  to  learn  to  whistle, 
I've  always  wanted  to; 
I  fix  my  mouth  to  do  it,  but 
The  whistle  won't  come  through. 

I  think  perhaps  it's  stuck  and  so 
I  try  it  once  again; 
Can  people  swallow  whistles, 
Where  is  my  whistle  then? 

Unknown 


BIBLE  STORIES  THROUGH 
ARTISTS  EYES 

(Concluded  from  page  304) 

testifies  of  Jesus,  crucified  and  resur- 
rected from  the  dead. 

This  picture  might  be  used  to  il- 
lustrate any  of  the  lessons  dealing 
with  missionary  work.  It  is  especial- 
ly appropriate  for  the  final  review  in 
Course  11  (Advanced  Junior),  and 
in  Course  10  (Junior)  for  the  lesson 
entitled  "Feed  My  Sheep"  and  "I 
Am  with  You  Alway." 

The  picture  called  "Jesus  Preach- 
ing" illustrates  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Jesus 
delivered  to  the  Galileans  the  great- 
est sermon  of  His  mortal  career. 
Here  he  set  forth  the  Beatitudes,  the 
Golden  Rule,  and  gave  to  His  fol- 
lowers the  model  prayer.  Classes  in 
any  department  could  well  use  the 
picture,  particularly  as  they  ap- 
proach the  Christmas  season,  when 
our  hearts  are  turned  to  Jesus  and 
His  work.  Help  your  students  to 
understand  the  expressions  on  the 
faces  of  those  who  listen—  expres- 
sions of  hope,  of  kindliness,  of  peace 
and  of  understanding. 

Surely,  in  both  these  pictures  we 
see  the  efl:ects  of  Christ's  message 
upon  the  people  who  hear  and  un- 
derstand it. 


LIBRARIANS 

( Concluded  from  page  308 ) 

set  up  under  the  headings  of:  Re- 
ligion, History,  Anatomy,  Biograph- 
ies, Junior  Fiction,  Adtdt  Fiction, 
Poems,  Music,  References,  and 
others. 

Along  with  the  books,  hundreds 
of  magazines  and  periodicals  have 
been  contributed,  by  the  members 
of  the  community,  such  as  copies  of 
The  Improvement  Era,  dating  back 
to  1943;  numerous  Instructors,  gene- 
alogical magazines,  copies  of  The 
Children  s  Friend,  and  many  others. 

The  Deseret  News  is  contributed 
daily,  by  Sister  Burgess  of  our 
Library  Board.  Mrs.  Margaret  Beck- 
er, not  a  member  of  the  Church,  con- 
tributed Time  magazines  by  the  hun- 
dreds, covering  a  number  of  years 
back.  Sister  Alta  Wiltbank  con- 
tributed IJahonas,  going  back  for 
many  years,  and  thus  it  went.  The 
Arizona  Highway  Department  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  voluntarily  con- 
tributed a  "continuous  donated  sub- 
scription" of  the  Arizona  Highway 
Magazine,  which  we  receive  each 
month,  as  well  as  contributing  this 
monthly  magazine  to  us  for  a  number 
of  years  past. 


Now,  we  have  from  forty  to  fifty 
books  in  constant  circulation.  Ideas 
are  being  exchanged,  and  the  books 
are  going  in  and  out  from  day  to  day. 
We  make  no  charges  for  the  use  of 
these  books.  The  community  has  con- 
tributed them,  and  they  are  there  for 
the  use  of  the  community.  We  let 
the  books  out  for  two  weeks,  with 
no  charge  whatever,  but  a  three-cent 
per  day  penalty  is  charged  if  they 
are  kept  over  the  two-week  period. 

We  feel  that  we  already  have  a 
"Reader's  Paradise,"  established,  and 
that  our  library  thus  far,  is  most  suc- 
cessful, even  though  it  is  in  its  in- 
fancy. 

WHAT  TEACHING  MEANS 
{Concluded  from  page  312) 

VII.     Inspiration     of    Example    as 
Well  as  Precept 

When  Emerson  declared,  "What 
you  are  thunders  so  loudly  in  my 
ears  that  I  can't  hear  what  you  say," 
he  sounded  a  mighty  note  to  teach- 
ers. Hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  have 
been  stimulated  to  better  lives  by 
the  desire  "to  be  like  teacher." 
"Come,  follow  me,"  is  the  great  pass- 
word to  the  calling  of  a  teacher.  The 
teacher  conducts  a  class  on  Sunday 
morning— he  really  teaches  all  during 
the  week.  When  Elbert  Hubbard 
added  his  new  commandment,  "Re- 
member the  week-days,  to  keep  them 
holy,"  he  must  have  had  teachers  in 
mind.  A  student  in  one  of  our  Church 
schools  was  once  heard  to  say,  "My 
teacher  teaches  me  more  religion  by 
the  way  he  plays  basketball  than  by 
the  way  he  teaches  theology."  It 
was  what  Jesus  did  that  made  him 
Savior  of  the  world.  He  was  the 
greatest  teacher  because  he  was  the 
greatest  man. 

Surely  teaching  is  a  complex  art! 

Questions  and  Suggestions 

1.  What  is  teaching? 

2.  Why  is  it  essential  that  we  get 

a    clear    conception    of    just 
what  teaching  is? 

3.  Discuss     the     importance     of 

building  the  recitation  upon 
a  good  foundation  of  facts. 

4.  Why  are  facts  alone  not  a  guar- 

antee of  a  successful  recita- 
tion? 

5.  What  is  the  teacher's  obligation 

in   the  matter   of  organizing 
knowledge? 

6.  Discuss     the     significance     of 

teaching  as  the  interpretation 
of  truth. 


*This  material,  "What  Teaching  Means,"  is 
adapted  from  Principles  of  Teaching,  by  Elder 
Adam   S.   Bennion. 
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HUMOR,  WIT,  AND  WISDOM 


Torment 

A  shoe  salesman  told  his  boss,  "That  woman  has 
suffered  much  for  her  belief."  "What  do  you  mean?" 
asked  the  other.  "What  is  her  belief?"  Retorted  the 
salesman,  "That  she  can  wear  a  size  four  shoe." 

—Peninsular  Light 

Correct 

A  man  given  to  propounding  conundrums  sprang  a 
new  one  on  his  friends  recently.  "What,"  he  asked,  "is 
3/7ths  of  chicken,  2/3rds  of  cat,  and  i/2  of  goat?" 

It  was,  of  course,  given  up. 

Triumphantly,  he  supplied  the  answer:  "Chicago. 
'Chi'  is  3/7ths  of  chicken;  'ca'  is  2/rds  of  cat,  and  'go' 
is  1/2  of  goat!"  Whereupon  they  threw  him  out  of  the 
place.  '  —Baptist  Observer 

Oh  Dear! 

"What  is  she  so  angry  about"  asked  the  puzzled 
bridesmaid.  "The  paper  gave  a  full  account  of  her 
wedding." 

"It  certainly  did,"  agreed  the  maid  of  honor  with  a 
giggle.  "It  even  mentioned  the  fact  that  she  was  married 
to  the  well-known  collector  of  antiques." 

—Cape  Argus 

Pure  Conceit 

It  is  more  than  contentment  that  one  detects  nowa- 
days in  the  cow.  A  certain  arrogance  goes  with  stand- 
ing around  in  all  that  high-priced  meat. 

—Chicago  News 

Money 

What  the  mint  makes  first  and  what  we  all  try  to 
make  last. 

—Outdoor  Ind. 

The  Truth 

If  it  weren't  for  taxes,  dependents,  and  unnecessary 
luxuries,  many  of  us  would  be  rich. 

—Automotive  Dealer  News 

New  Brand 

"What  kind  of  radio  have  you?"  "The  railroad  type 
—whistles  at  every  station." 


America— the  land  where  in  one  generation  a  family 
can  rise  from  a  plain  cabin  to  a  cabin  plane. 

If  the  Beatitudes  are  ever  revised,  we  suggest  adding 
this  one:  "Blessed  are  they  who  attend  strictly  to  their 
own  business." 

Perhaps  the  reason  why  romance  lasted  longer  in  the 
old  days  is  that  the  bride  looked  much  the  same  after 
washing  her  face. 

One  of  the  nicest  things  about  telling  the  truth  is 
that  you  don't  have  to  remember  what  you  said. 

A  wise  preacher  in  the  Ozarks  region  advises  his 
parishioners  to  "come  early  if  you  want  a  good  back 
seat." 

Facts  are  stubborn  things,  you  can't  twist  them  to 
suit  your  prejudices. 

The  thing  that  keeps  a  lot  of  men  broke  is  not  the 
wolf  at  the  door,  but  the  silver  fox  in  the  window. 

Politeness  is  like  an  air  cushion  it  may  have  nothing 
in  it  but  it  eases  the  jolts. 

The  bigger  a  man's  head  gets,  the  easier  it  is  to  fill 
his  shoes. 

The  man  who  once  most  wisely  said,  "Be  sure  you're 
right,  then  go  ahead,"  might  well  have  added  this,  to 
Mat,  "Be  sure  you're  right  before  you  quit." 

There  Can  Be  A  Great  Future 

There  can  be  a  ^  great  future  ahead  for  the  American 
people.  Every  material  requirement  for  sound  living 
is  at  hand.  We  are  rich  in  the  basic  resources  of  pro- 
ductive land,  energetic  people,  and  a  capacity  to 
create.  This  combination  is  the  seedbed  of  better  living 
for  us,  and  for  the  world— if  we  will  have  it  so. 

Because  we  live  off  what  we  produce  and  exchange, 
utilization  of  these  resources  through  economical  and 
increasingly  efficient  production  and  distribution  is  the ' 
only  way  to  better  living  for  all.  This  country  is  a  gi- 
gantic enterprise  with  millions  of  partners.  Only  as 
partners,  working  smoothly  together,  can  we  contin- 
uously produce  what  we  want  and  need,  and  raise  our 
levels  of  living  to  new  heights. 

With  courage,  imagination,  and  productive  work  can 

we  sustain  the  American  promise  and  give  nurture  to 

the  human  urge  for  better  living.  The  goals  are  jobs, 

freedom,  and  the  greater  dignity  of  the  individual. 

—Adapted  from  Clarence  Francis, 

Chairman  General  Foods  Corporation: 


OCTOBER       1951 
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"TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD" 

By  Don  B.  Colton 


Qn  Mars'  Hill,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Athens  held  its  sessions.  The 

court  was  composed  of  eminent  and  venerable  citizens.  Among 

its  functions  were  the  control  of  religion  and  the  education  of  youth. 

Paul's  magnificent  sermon  was  one  of  his  truly  great  defenses  of 
the  Christian  religion.  It  was  said  "For  all  the  Athenians  and  strangers 
which  were  there,  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell 
or  to  hear  some  new  thing." 

Paul's  approach  was  adroit  and  wise.  "To  the  unknown  God. 
Whom  therefore  you  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you." 
If  we  study  many  of  the  declarations  of  faith,  we  are  convinced  that 
there  is  still  need  to  preach  concerning  the  unknown  God.  Notice  a 
few  of  the  declarations  taken  from  various  church  creeds,  concerning 
God:  "A  personal,  spiritual,  invisible  being:  omnipotent,  omniscient, 
and  omnipresent";  "God  is  a  spiritual,  personal  substance,  and  has  an 
infinite  spirit.  He  is  everywhere  at  the  same  time";  "God  is  a  spirit, 
no  such  thing  as  form  or  shape  connected  with  God." 

Will  anyone  say  that  these  definitions  clearly  define  God,  or  is 
he  still  unknown?  "And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  Thee 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent."  (John  17:3) 

Paul  went  on  to  state  that  God,  "Hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men."  In  other  words  he  is  as  Paul  stated  in  writing  to  the 
Hebrews,  "The  Father  of  Spirits."  Clearly  in  this  great  sermon  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  were  established. 

The  great  doctrine  of  repentance  was  set  forth  and  all  men  every- 
where are  asked  to  repent. 

A  world  was  advised  that  it  will  be  judged  by  Him  whom  the  Lord 
hath  raised  up,  even  Jesus  Christ.  And  through  Him  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  will  be  brought  to  pass.  This  latter  doctrine  was  new  to 
many  of  Paul's  listeners  and  some  of  them  immediately  rejected  it. 
But  others  stated  that  they  would  investigate  the  matter  further.  Paul 
evidently  made  a  number  of  very  worthwhile  converts. 

The  bare  rock  in  the  center  of  the  picture  on  the  opposite  page  is  Areopagus,  or  Mars' 
Hill,  where  St.  Paul  preached  his  famous  address  to  the  Athenians  on  "The  Unknown  God"— 
a  magnificent  statement  of  his  faith. 

Religious   News   Service   Photo. 
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E  were  on  a  hurried  trip  through  Yellowstone  Park. 
Since   there   were   two   of   our   small   daughters 

along,  there  were 
two  Yellowstone 
offerings  we  did 
not  want  to  miss: 
the  bears  and  Old 
Faithful,  the  gey- 
ser 

We  saw  the 
bears  all  right. 
Two  rather  large 
cubs,  a  brown  and 
a  black  one,  stood 
on  their  hind  legs 
and  moved  right 
over  to  our  little 
maroon  car.  One 
of  them  even  put 
his  long  curved 
claws  into  the  car 
as  we  fed  them 
pieces  of  choco- 
late. Our  daugh- 
ters, Susan  and 
Ellen,  enjoyed  every  second  of  it. 

But  we  found  the  Yellowstone  crowds  at  Old  Faith- 
ful. It  was  the  park's  biggest  single  attraction,  seeming- 
ly. We  learned  at  the  ranger  station  that  the  big  geyser 
would  lift  its  white-plumed  head  in  about  twenty  min- 
utes. We  took  our  seats  on  one  of  the  long  log  benches 
surrounding  the  geyser  area.   Scores  of  people  gathered. 

As  the  time  for  the  show  neared,  a  guide  stood  be- 
fore the  growing  crowd  and  told  something  of  the  his- 
tory and  ways  of  Old  Faithful.  There  were  several 
geysers  in  the  park  which  hurled  their  sprays  higher 
into  the  air  than  Old  Faithful's.  There  was  one  called 
the  Giant  and  another  named  the  Beehive.  There  were 
one  or  two  others. 

As  the  guide  concluded  his  remarks,  the  venerable 
geyser,  like  a  trained  seal,  began  to  gurgle  a  bit.  Then 
in  a  minute  or  two  Old  Faithful  sent  up  its  magnificent 
display.  For  several  minutes  it  was  an  unforgettable 
show  of  shooting  water  and  steam. 

We  noticed,  too,  that  Yellowstone's  largest  hotel  was 
there  at  Old  Faithful.  There  were  more  cars  there  than 
anywhere  in  the  park.  It  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  one 
of  America's  greatest  tourist  meccas. 


But  why  was  Old  Faithful  the  main  attraction?  Why 
wasn't  the  Giant  or  the  Beehive  geyser?  The  Giant 
hurled  its  spray  almost  twice  as  high  into  the  air  as 
did  Old  Faithful. 

No  doubt  the  answer  is  in  Old  Faithful's  consistency. 
It  is  exactly  what  its  name  implies.  Old  Faithful  can 
be  depended  upon  to  push  its  head  high  into  the  air 
about  every  sixty-five  minutes,  week  in  and  week  out, 
and  year  after  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Giant  may 
erupt  at  intervals  from  three  days  to  three  months. 

Life  is  crowded  with  Giant  geysers— people  who 
make  a  tremendous  splash  at  times.  They  are  those 
who,  when  they  really  sparkle,  have  all  the  brilliance 
of  a  lighted  fountain.  But  they  lack  simple  consistency, 
that  rewarding  virtue  that  means  the  difiEerence  be- 
tween an  Old  Faithful  and  a  Giant. 

There  are  uncounted  scores  of  Old  Faithfuls  in  the 
Sabbath  School  cause  of  the  Church.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  some  Giants. 

The  Church  needs  more  Old  Faithfuls  in  meeting 
appointments— being  there  at  the  appointed  hour  for 
Prayer  Meeting,  Faculty  Meeting,  Union  Meeting,  and 
Sacrament  Meeting.  It  needs  more  Sunday  School 
teachers  who  are  consistent  in  lesson  preparation— and 
superintendencies,  choristers,  organists  and  others  who 
consistently  plan  the  worship  service.  There  are  many 
secretaries  whose  reports  are  always  complete  and  on 
time.  We  need  more. 

More  important  than  all,  the  Church  and  its  Sun- 
day Schools  will  take  added  strength  when  more  teach- 
ers are  consistent  in  living  tomorrow  what  they  teach 
today. 

One  of  the  most  glowing  tributes  paid  Jesus  in  the 
New  Testament  came  from  the  author  of  Hebrews— 
possibly  Paul: 

"Jesus  Christ  the  same  yesterday,  and  today  and 
forever." 

Many  people  in  His  Church,  because  of  their  sincere 
faith,  will  attend  Sunday  School  regardless  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  teacher  and  those  directing  the  worship 
service.  But  there  are  many,  unfortunately,  who  will 
begin  staying  away  if  the  Sabbath  School's  functioning 
becomes  spotty. 

Why  not  make  of  yourself  and  your  Sunday  School, 
an  Old  Faithful.  That  is  still  what  draws  the  crowds  at 
Yellowstone.  —Wendell  J.  Ashton 


